Th  e  American  Can  Company  sends  its  best  wislies  for  a  joyous  Christ¬ 


mas  to  every  member  of  tbe  canned  foods  industry.  «  ft  For  our  New 
Y ear  s  resolution  let  s  renew  our  pledge  —  (Quality  cans  —  and  (Quality  in 
tbe  can.  On  Quality  rests  largely  tbe  record  of  canned  foods  for  1931. 
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BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in' 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


J.  H.  Hoffecker  Canning  Co. 

CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

^MONB 

•MVRNA.  00  PACKED  IN  COMPLIANCE  WITH  “PURE  FOOD  LAW’* 

Smyrna,  Delaware. 

Sept.  9,  1930. 

Gentlemen 

We  are  delighted  with  our  new  tomato  filler.  It  is  filling  our 
cans  more  uniformly  than  any  filler  we  have  ever  used.  It  more 
nearly  approaches  Land  work  than  any  filler  we  have  heretofor  used. 

It  has  not  mashed  a  single  can  and  has  given  not  only  a  more 
uniform  fill  tut  a  more  satisfactory  fill  than  any  machine  we  have 
ever  used.  We  know  that  we  are  getting  a  very  much  better  yield  of 
cans  per  ton  of  tomatoes  this  year  as  compared  with  last. 

We  thought  you  would  like  to  have  this  voluntary  expression, 
hence  this  letter.  Tery  truly  yours, 


WOH/r 


J.  H.  Hoffecker  Cng.  Cq 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmer  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Prooess  Clock 
Corn  &  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilizer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem.  New  Jersey 
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MANUFACTURERS  Ot 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Cannet 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transtniation) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
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Glte  Growth  of 
American  Cities 

depends  upon  the 

Tin  Can. . . 


The  tin  can  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the 
growth  of  American  Cities.  For,  without  it  the  ship¬ 
ping,  storing  and  delivery  of  food  to  millions  of 
homes  would  be  seasonable  and  limited.  The  tin 
can  brings  all  the  freshness  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  the  home  . . .  the  year  ’round  . . .  whether  it  be 
in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road  or  a  pent  house 
atop  the  sky  line  of  New  York.  Heckin  Cans  and 
Hcckin  Personalized  service  arc  pleasing  hundreds 
of  canners.  Can  we  be  of  service  to  you?  The  Hcekin 
Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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This  is 

REAL  Labor-Saving 

This  line  of  Max  Ams  Automatic 
Square  Can  Double  Seamers  saves 
the  wages  of  ten  operators.  I 

Installed  in  the  plant  of  a  large  can  manu-  | 
tacturer,  it  is  used  for  double  seaming  ! 
the  top  friction  rings  and  bottom  ends  j 
onto  rectangular  dry  package  cans  in  con¬ 
tinuous  automatic  operations.  These 
four  double  seamers  and  automatic  dis¬ 
tributor,  requiring  only  two  operators, 
have  replaced  six  double  seamers  and 
twelve  operators.  They  have  reduced 
the  floor  space  occupied,  have  lessened 
power  consumption  and  reduced  over¬ 
head  and  handling  charges. 

In  addition  to  these  very  material  advan¬ 
tages,  Ams  Automatic  Square  Can  Double 
Seamers  have  brought  others,  less  tang¬ 
ible  but  nevertheless  important,  such  as 
improvements  in  the  cans  themselves — 
tighter  seams,  more  uniformity,  trimmer 
and  more  clean-cut  appearance. 

A  line  of  machines  that  will  accomplish 
this  is  a  profitable  investment  for  any 
square  can  manufacturer. 

Max  A.ms  Square  Can  Machinery  for  either  sanitary  or  dry  package  cans  is 
known  wherever  cans  are  made.  Not  only  were  Ams  Machines  the  pioneer 
machines  for  cans  of  this  type  but  they  have  constantly  maintained  leader¬ 
ship  in  development  and  improvement  and  are,  today,  in  service  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  plants  making  square,  rectangular  and  irregular  cans. 

Ams  Engineers  are  at  your  service  to  demonstrate  the  economies  and  im¬ 
provements  you  can  obtain  through  the  use  of  Max  Ams  Square  Can  Ma¬ 
chinery.  Put  your  square  can  production  problems  up  to  us. 


The  Max  Ams  Machine  Company 

{Originators  of  the  Sanitary  Can — 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery.) 

101  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Ganners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Dioision  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


TMOM  A.  ! 
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year  of  dependable  quality 


No  single  feature  of  Continental’s  progress  workmanship  and  careful  inspection  of 
stands  out  more  prominently  than  the  Continental  Cans  contributes  largely  to 
Dependable  Quality  of  Continental  plain  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  running  of 
and  enamel  lined  cans.  In  the  year  their  factories. 

just  ended — one  requiring  many  extra  Quality  is  important,  but  equally  so 

"rush”  shipments — the  quality  of  Con-  are  Continental’s  unequaled  closing 

tinental  cans  surpassed  their  previous  machines,  laboratory  research  and  ser- 

25  years’  high  record  of  dependability.  vice  —  together  a  combination  help- 

More  Canners  every  year  are  find-  symbol  or  ing  Canners  to  meet  the  exacting 
ing  that  the  cleanliness,  sturdiness,  fine  service  needs  of  modern  merchandising. 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  Street 
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Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  THE 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use 
the  columns  of  CANNING  TRADE 

for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  hut  anonymous  letters 
will  he  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  Judge,  Editor. 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 
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EDITORIALS 

- ♦ - 

CANNED  FOODS  “THE”  CHRISTMAS  BOX— 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  of  the  Scott  Viner  Company,  and 
whose  ideas  have  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  can¬ 
ned  foods,  industry  in  its  development,  wrote  us  re¬ 
cently  : 

“As  Christmas  approaches  with  the  trouble  of 
selecting  presents  for  friends,  I  have  found  the 
question  easily  solved  for  those  of  my  friends  who 
are  keeping  house  by  giving  them  a  case  of  canned 
foods.  This  relieves  me  of  a  lot  of  worry,  and  I 
believe  it  is  appreciated  more  than  any  other  gift 
I  may  select. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  our  industry  to  do  likewise.’ 

This  is  endorsing  the  suggestion  made  in  these  col¬ 
umns  recently  by  D.  E.  Greb,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  suggestion. 

It  is  excellent  because  it  will  furnish  the  receiver  of 
the  gift  with  an  excellent  food  product,  and  if  he  is  not 
now  wedded  to  the  use  of  canned  foods  it  will  teach  him 
the  value  of  them.  For  that  reason  also  the  case  of 
canned  foods  must  be  of  a  quality  to  be  proud  of,  or,  as 
we  have  intimated,  “excellent.”’  And  for  the  canner 
who  adopts  this  suggestion  that  will  bring  before  him 
very  plainly  the  question  of  quality.  Every  canner 
knows  in  his  heart  the  real  quality  of  his  own  products ; 
he  needs  no  fixed  standards  to  tell  him ;  he  knows.  And 
so  when  he  comes  to  the  time  of  selecting  this  gift  case 
he  knows  also  that  it  must  be  “fine  goods,”  because  it 
is  the  inward  cussedness  of  human  nature  that  gift 
packages  are  more  keenly  appraised  than  others.  And 
so  if  he  has  to  go  outside  to  get  the  kind  of  goods  he 
is  willing  to  give  his  friends,  he’ll  be  inclined  next  sea¬ 
son  to  pack  his  own  goods  so  that  he  will  not  be 
ashamed  of  them.  He  may  be  able  to  get  behind  the 
excuse  that  all  his  fine  grade  goods  had  been  shipped, 
and  lie  would  not  send  the  lower  grades,  but  that  ex¬ 
cuse  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  at  most  it  would  do  for 
this  year  only.  So  the  move  is  a  good  one,  as  giving 


the  supreme  test  of  canned  foods,  the  eating  thereof, 
educating  more  homes  to  the  use  of  canned  foods,  and 
in  case  lots,  and  of  bringing  home  to  the  giver  the 
value  and  pride  of  quality.  A  case  of  canned  foods  is  a 
mighty  fine  Christmas  present,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  everyone  who  receives  it. 

A  few  years  ago  we  made  up  about  15  cases  of  as¬ 
sorted  canned  foods  as  Christmas  presents  to  friends, 
including  in  each  case  Christmas  dainties  like  plum 
pudding,  cranberries  and  mincemeat,  and  a  number  of 
the  out-of-the-ordinary  canned  articles,  the  bulk,  how¬ 
ever,  being  staples  like  fine  peas,  lima  beans,  asparagus 
style  stringless  beans,  tiny  beets  and  fine  fruits.  The 
year  before  that  we  had  sent  boxes  of  assorted  canned 
fish.  The  surprise  was  this:  Many  of  the  recipients, 
who  because  of  our  known  feelings  towards  all  things 
canned,  gave  lip  service  to  their  approval  of  canned 
foods,  came  back  to  say  that  they  never  knew  that 
they  were  reallv  so  good  in  cans.  And  you  will  find  the 
same  experience.  Take  up  this  suggestion  and  you  will 
be  glad  you  did  for  this  Christmas. 

Display  date  changed— in  our  issue  of 
November  17th,  page  20,  we  called  attention  to 
the  proposed  display  of  new  fruit  and  vegetable 
products  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
We  are  now  informed  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Joslyn,  in  charge 
of  this,  that  the  original  date,  December  19th,  conflicts 
with  an  important  meeting,  and  they  have  decided  to 
change  this  to  January  9th,  1931.  A  lot  of  interest  has 
been  displayed  in  this  proposed  exhibition,  and  all  so 
interested  should  note  the  change  of  date  to  January 
9th. 

A  LL  CORN  CANNERS  WANTED— They  have  made 
/A  up  their  minds  to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
com  canning  business,  to  put  it  on  its  feet  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  they  have  very  properly  turned  to  the 
com  canners  to  do  the  job.  If  they  are  not  interested 
who  would  be? 

So  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dye  has  called  them  into  executive 
session  at  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  December  16th 
and  17th,  and  he  wants  all  corn  canners  to  bo  there,  and 
none  else,  Here  is  a  copy  of  his  call; 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Dear  Corn  Canner: 

Responding  to  the  many  favorable  replies  received  from 
canners,  representing  all  sections  of  the  sweet  com  canning 
territory,  you  are  hereby  notified  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  com  canners  of  the  United  States  at  the  Sherman 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill.,  December  16th  and  17th,  1930. 

Upon  numerous  occasions  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
com  canners  should  get  together  in  a  national  meeting  and 
discuss  their  problems,  free  from  the  influence  of  other  in¬ 
terests,  where  they  could  talk  shop,  rub  elbows  and  become 
better  acquainted.  Remember,  operating  alone,  independent 
of  others,  creates  confusion,  leads  to  demoralization  and 
heads  us  toward  disaster. 

An  industry  dealing  with  one  of  the  important  essentials 
of  life  (wholesome  food),  doing  an  annual  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  between  thirty  and  forty  million  dollars,  with  a 
golden  opportunity  to  double  this  volume,  surely  has  many 
problems  of  mutual  concern,  any  one  of  which  should  make 
it  worth  while  for  each  corn  canning  firm  to  have  represen¬ 
tation  at  this  meeting. 

Bear  in  mind  this  is  to  be  strictly  a  com  canners’  meet¬ 
ing,  not  a  canners’  service  corporation  meeting,  not  an  allied 
industries’  meeting,  but  your  meeting,  for  a  frank  and  open 
round-table  discussion.  Come  prepared  to  stay  until  the 
meeting  adjourns. 

This  gathering  of  com  canners  will  convene  at  a  luncheon 
12  o’clock  (noon).  Central  Standard  time.  Every  com  canner 
in  the  United  States  should  be  represented.  If  you  vfill  ad¬ 
vise  us  the  number  from  your  firm  that  will  be  present,  it 
will  assist  us  in  completing  arrangements  for  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  the  hotel. 

The  address  of  Thomas  E.  Dye,  as  you  know,  is  The 
Canners  Service  Corporation,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  comment  on 
this  action,  because  it  is  rich  with  possibilities  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  prominent  com  canner  sitting  at  our  desk 
the  other  day  asked:  “Are  you  sincere  in  saying  that 
you  believe  all  canned  foods  must  sell  at  a  lower  price 
in  1931  and  thereafter?”  and  we  answered,  unequiv¬ 
ocally,  “Absolutely.”  That  is  just  a  thought  for  that 
meeting,  but  it  embodies  the  whole  question  from  the 
seed  before  it  is  planted  to  the  sale  of  the  finished 
product  to  the  distributor,  for  every  step  must  bear  its 
proportion.  And  the  quality  must  be  held  up  or  made 
better.  So  Mr.  Dye  might  placard,  in  large  tvoe,  above 
his  desk  as  chairman  of  that  meeting,  “Better  quality 
at  reduced  cost.”  That  is  the  task  confronting  every 
canner  of  every  article,  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  not  alone  corn. 

You  can  make  money  next  year,  but  not  as  easily  nor 
on  as  generous  a  percentage  as  you  have  at  times  in 
the  past.  All  other  industries  see  this  handwritine  on 
the  wall,  but  you  will  have  a  better  opportunity  than 
any  of  these  others,  because  yours  is  a  food  product,  or 
you  are  a  supply  man  to  a  food  product  concern,  and 
canned  foods  are  essential. 

^^D  HERE’S  A  THOUGHT — We  are  just  writing  to 
every  machinery  and  to  every  supply  man,  and  to 
most  of  the  brokers,  and  we  ought  to  write  to 
every  canner  who  wishes  to  keep  his  business  up  and 
going,  that  the  great  annual  convention  at  Chicago  is 
only  about  one  month  off.  And  we  are  reminding  them 
that  our  big  Pre-convention  (Program)  issue  will  be 
dated  January  12th  (about  a  month  from  today)  and  is 
issued  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  known  the  full 
program  and  all  details  about  that  convention ;  but  also 
to  give  them  an  opportunity,  if  thev  will  have  an  ex¬ 
hibition  booth  in  the  hall,  to  tell  the  whole  industry 
what  they  will  exhibit ;  to  tell  enough  to  interest  intend¬ 
ing  buyers,  and  to  invite  the  buyers  to  come  to  the 


booth  to  examine  and  understand.  The  canners  are  \ 
anxious  to  know  about  these  things,  and  so  that  pro¬ 
gram  issue  serves  them  as  much  as  it  does  the  exhib¬ 
itors.  Every  exhibitor  and  every  broker  ought  to  be 
busy  now  preparing  the  right  sort  of  copy  to  give  this  j 
information  and  to  extend  this  invitation  to  see  them 
at  the  convention.  And  a  possibly  pleasant  thought  is 
that  the  advertising  rates  are  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  present  desire  of  economy ;  less  actually  than  i 
it  would  cost  to  prepare  and  mail  circulars,  and  im¬ 
measurably  more  effective,  of  course.  Copy  should  be  | 
coming  in  now,  and  it  will  when  all  realize  how  near  the 
date  is.  Every  single  exhibitor  should  awake  to  this. 

And  the  wide-awake  broker  will  see  the  opportunity 
to  acquaint  all  his  firms,  and  many  new  ones,  where  he  i 
can  be  found  at  the  convention,  and  again  to  invite  a  | 
visit.  All  now  know  the  number  of  their  rooms,  so  the 
preparation  of  copy  is  easy.  The  small  man  will  take 
a  small  card,  the  larger  and  more  important  broker  a 
page  or  so.  It  is  to  their  interest,  and  they  ought  not 
to  wait  to  be  solicited.  No  need  for  any  broker  finding  j 
the  convention  a  dead  loss  in  expense,  or  for  running 
all  over  the  place  the  whole  week  trying  to  catch  up  : 
with  some  firm  or  other.  Tell  them  where  you  are  and  { 
again  the  canners  will  welcome  this  information.  | 

But  what  we  started  out  to  say  is:  Why  should  not  { 
every  progressive  canner  use  this  Program  Issue  to  in-  i 
vite  buyers  and  interested  parties  and  so  help  make  | 
convention  expenses  ?  The  canners  want  to  meet  their  [ 
brokers,  to  meet  new  buyers  and  to  tell  about  the  prod-  [ 
ucts  they  pack,  and  about  their  brands  The  greatest  ; 

buyers  in  the  world  will  be  there.  WTiy  should  not  a  1 
canner  make  this  convention  a  paying  time?  He  can 
do  so  by  inserting  his  advertisement  in  this  big  pro¬ 
gram  issue,  which  will  be  mailed  to  all  our  regular  sub¬ 
scribers  and  to  many  others,  and  will  also  be  distrib¬ 
uted  at  the  convention.  If  you  searched  for  years  the 
canner  could  not  find  a  more  direct  and  certain  means 
of  reaching  possible  customers,  or  a  better  time;  nor 
one  that  will  cost  as  little.  Everyone  knows  our  ad. 
rates  and  everyone  pays  the  same  rates  for  the  same 
space,  and  we  do  not  advance  the  rates  for  this  issue, 
or  for  any  other. 

So  no  man  need  hesitate  about  sending  in  his  order 
and  copy.  He’ll  be  treated  fairly;  but  get  busy.  The 
time  is  short.  , 

There  will  probably  be  a  bigger  shift  in  buying  this 
coming  year  than  has  ever  been  seen  before,  buyers 
seeking  new  sources  of  supply,  and  eager  to  know  about 
new  brands  and  new  goods.  And  if  the  Consent  Decree 
is  lifted  all  buyers  will  scramble  for  a  share  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  goods  as  futures  as  they  have  not  done  for  years. 

Business  will  go  to  the  man  who  goes  after  it.  It  is 
worth  remembering..  j 

- i 

IN  NEW  QUARTERS  j 

Albert  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  public  accountants  and  aud-  (. 
itors,  announce  the  removal  of  their  general  offices  to  [ 
1  La  Salle  Street  Building,  Chicago,  14th  floor.  Phones, 
Central  3993-4-5,  and  the  opening  of  additional  branch 
offices  in  the  Roanoke  Building,  Minneapolis,  1st  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Milwaukee.  Associate  offices  are 
continued  at  76  William  Street,  New  York,  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  December  1,  1930.  k 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I—  J  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

dales  UJfices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Price  and  Cost 

RE  you  interested  in  price — first  cost? 

You  can  buy  husking  capacity  cheaper  in  the 
Peerless  Super  Husker  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
chine.  During  the  1929  pack  over  300  Super  Huskers 
averaged  2  1/3  times  the  actual  production  capacity  of 
the  average  single  husker.  Regardless  of  claims  that 
may  have  been  made  for  other  machines,  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  other  machine  that 
will  turn  out  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
throughout  the  entire  season  two  tons  of  com  per 
hour.  The  Super  Husker  does  it  with  only  average 
feeders — not  necessarily  experts. 

Even  on  a  machine  for  machine  basis  the  price  of 
the  Super  Husker  is  but  very  little  more  than  the  price 
of  machines  with  less  than  half  their  capacity. 

Are  you  more  interested  in  final  cost? 

On  different  varieties  of  com  in  wide-spread  loca¬ 
tions,  all  items  of  cost  considered — husking,  sorting, 
waste,  and  operating  including  depreciation,  interest, 
repairs,  all  labor,  etc. — Super  Huskers  have  saved  their 
owners  from  a  minimum  of  26c  per  ton  to  a  maximum 
of  ^1.99  per  ton  in  comparison  with  other  huskers. 
The  canner’s  return  on  investment  annually  ran  from 
14%  to  116%  in  these  various  installations.  These 
statements  are  backed  by  actual  figures  which  we  will 
gladly  lay  before  you. 

We  are  confident  that  an  installation  of  Super  Husk¬ 
ers  will  earn  its  cost  for  you  in  two  to  five  seasons — 
think  of  it — in  not  over  six  months’  actual  operating 
time. 

Could  any  investment  be  more  promising  and  as 
safe? 

Super  Huskers  turn  out  unequaled  quality  of  husk¬ 
ing,  near-perfect  butting;  are  substantial,  strong  and 
sturdy;  simple  to  install,  easy  running,  and  actually  re¬ 
quire  less  floor  space  than  single  huskers  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  double  your  present  husking  capacity  in  the 
same  floor  space  by  installing  Supers.  Last  but  not 
least  it  is  simply  impossible  to  clog  or  stall  a  Peerless 
Super  Husker. 

Write  us  now  for  complete  details  and  our  proposal 
on  equipping  your  plant  with  Super  Huskers. 


Plain.  , 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Sprague -Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Better  Utilization  of  Resources  Is 
Chemist’s  Object 

By  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 


The  importance  to  American  farmers  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  practical  working  inventory  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  soil-fertility  resources,  based  on  a  thor¬ 
oughly  scientific  classification  of  agricultural  land  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  productivity,  by  means  of  soil  surveys,  is 
stressed  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Knight,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  in  his  report  on  the  work  of 
the  bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  which  was 
made  public  today  by  Secretary  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

“At  present  and  for  the  immediate  future  the  infor¬ 
mation  provided  by  the  soil  survey  has  peculiar  value 
because  of  the  readjustment  which  is  taking  place  in 
agriculture,  and  because  this  is  the  information  upyon 
which  inevitably  the  future  land  classification  must  be 
based,”  says  Dr.  Knight,  whose  report  shows  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1930  more  than  20,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  27  states  and  territories  were  mapped  by  the 
soil  survey,  bringing  the  total  agricultural  land  now 
mapped  by  the  bureau  to  more  than  800,000,000  acres. 
This  information  favors  the  most  effective  use  of  his 
land  by  the  farmer,  and  the  utilization  for  forestry  and 
grazing  of  marginal  and  sub-marginal  lands,  which 
are  now  increasing  the  unprofitable  crop  surpluses. 

Fights  Soil  Erosion — ^The  bureau,  by  establishing 
soil-erosion  prevention  stations  during  the  past  year, 
began  to  combat  effectively  the  most  destructive  force 
which  threatens  the  future  prosperity  of  American  ag¬ 
riculture,  erosions  by  rain  wash  and  gullying,  yhich 
annually  has  removed  from  the  farm  lands  of  the 
United  States  plant  food  with  an  estimated  value  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Stations  for  soil  erosion  prevention  were  located  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  many  farmers  have  already  come  to  the  sta¬ 
tions  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Dr.  Knight  reports 
plans  for  soil  saving  and  water  conservation  schools  at 
the  regional  stations  to  spread  as  widely  and  rapidly 
as  possible  practical  methods  of  soil-erosion  preven¬ 
tion. 

Better  and  Cheaper  Fertilizers — Better  and  cheaper 
fertilizers  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before  have 
become  available  to  farmers  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  fertilizer  industry  has  been  revolutionized  by 
the  processes  for  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and 
for  making  concentrated  fertilizers,  developments  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  through  its 
Fixed  Nitrogen  Laboratory  and  experimental  work  at 
Arlington  farm,  has  played  a  leading  part.  Ways  in 
which  the  bureau  is  improving  the  process  of  fixing 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  methods  of  making  urea  and 
processes  by  which  the  most  important  constituents  of 
plant  food,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash,  are  com¬ 
bined  more  effectively  into  single  grains  of  fertilizer 
for  better  distribution  to  crops,  are  accomplishments 
of  the  past"  year  which  Dr.  Knight  describes  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  Secretary  Hyde. 


To  free  American  farmers  from  their  present  de¬ 
pendence  upon  foreign  supplies  of  potash,  for  which 
they  now  pay  approximately  $23,000,000  annually  as 
delivered  at  American  seaboard,  the  bureau  is  seeking 
methods  by  which  large  domestic  supplies  of  potash 
materials  can  be  converted  into  fertilizer  cheaper  than 
the  imported  product.  These  methods  are  meeting  with 
increasing  success,  says  Dr.  Knight,  and  the  current 
annual  production  of  potash  salts  within  the  United 
States  has  now  reached  a  total  of  more  than  100,000 
tons,  with  a  value  of  $3,000,000. 

Crop  Utilization  vs.  Overproduction — Methods  of 
profitably  utilizing  farm  crops  for  new  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes  will  meet  the  present  needs  of  ag¬ 
riculture  better  than  producing  bigger  farm  crops,  and 
adding  to  the  crop  surpluses  now  faced  by  agriculture, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Knight. 

“From  a  purely  economic  standpoint  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  utilize  the  oil,  the  protein  and  the  coarser 
parts  of  wheat  than  to  grow  an  additional  bushel  of 
wheat  per  acre ;  it  is  more  important  to  utilize  the  cull 
fruits  or  vegetables,  the  undersized,  the  oversized,  the 
odd-shaped  product  which  is  not  acceptable  in  ordinary 
commerce,  than  to  develop  new  orchards  and  produce 
additional  yields  of  fruits  and  vegetables,”  says  Dr. 
Knight. 

A  majority  of  the  131  major  lines  of  inquiry  and  of 
the  559  subjects  carried  on  by  the  bureau  have  as  their 
principal  object  the  more  complete  and  profitable  utili¬ 
zation  of  products  of  the  farm,  ranch  and  orchard. 

Chemical  and  Technological  Research — The  work  of 
the  bureau’s  chemical  and  technological  research  unit 
ranges  from  the  production  of  organic  acids  by  fermen¬ 
tation  methods  to  the  technic  of  producing  sugars,  veg¬ 
etable  oils,  proteins,  insecticides,  fungicides,  tanning 
materials  and  a  variety  of  other  products.  It  includes 
practical  research  in  the  utilization  of  farm  and  indus¬ 
trial  wastes  and  naval  stores  and  studies  in  food  pres¬ 
ervation  and  in  food  deterioration  and  spoilage.  It  in¬ 
cludes  work  on  crop  chemistry,  on  fruit  and  vegetable 
chemistry,  and  studies  of  spontaneous  combustion  of 
farm  products  which  reaches  beyond  the  agricultural 
field  to  afford  protection  against  fire  and  dust  explo¬ 
sions  in  factories  which  employ  a  million  people  and 
produce  goods  valued  at  several  billions  of  dollars. 

Aids  Farm  Producers  and  Manufacturers  of  Foods — 
Farm  producers  of  food  and  food  industries  of  various 
kinds  benefit  from  the  extensive  researches  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  on  the  improvement,  preservation  and  storage  of 
foods.  A  billion  dollars  worth  of  cake  is  made  annually 
in  this  country  from  5,000,000  barrels  of  hour.  Recent 
work  in  the  bureau  has  demonstrated  that  as  good,  and 
often  better,  cake  can  be  made  in  the  laboratory  by 
mixing  all  the  ingredients  together  and  at  once  than  by 
following  heretofore  approved  directions  which  call  for 
creaming  the  fat  and  sugar  first  and  then  adding  the 
other  ingredients..  This  information  should  prove  of 
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LABELS 


— a»  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— LabeU  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Fatapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conner  s’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


JUiP^ 

HUSKER 


Rmilt  end  guarantssd  by 
Fag  9  Sostt 


“Quality  Has  No  Substitute” 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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great  value  to  commercial  bakers  in  simplifying  cake 
baking,  in  the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  in  the  re¬ 
duction  of  costs. 

Preservation  of  Foods  by  Freezing — ^The  greatly  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  (known  commercially 
as  dry  ice  or  nu-ice)  has  led  the  bureau  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  preparing,  shipping  and  distributing 
fruits  and  fruit  juices  in  frozen  packages.  With  the 
belief  that  frozen  foods  will  play  a  very  important  part 
in  household  economy  in  the  future,  chemists  of  the 
bureau  are  making  intensive  investigations.  Other  in¬ 
vestigations  which  are  of  practical  value  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  food  industries  include  the  work  on  dehydra¬ 
tion  and  sun-drying  of  fruits,  the  effect  of  ethylene  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  waterless  canning  of  non- 
avid  vegetables  and  the  commercial  preparation  of 
mayonnaise.  Other  work  of  the  bureau  on  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  juice  for  sirup  production,  on  the  behavior  of 
lactose  in  several  kinds  of  candy  and  on  the  suitability 
of  sweet  potato  starch  for  commercial  use,  should  prove 
of  assistance  to  both  the  commercial  interests  and  the 
producers  who  seek  wider  markets  for  these  products. 

Develops  New  Insecticides — Destruction  of  crops  by 
insects,  which  is  now  estimated  as  $2,000,000,000  a 
year,  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  an  important  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides.  The  exten¬ 
sive  researches  of  the  bureau  looking  to  the  production 
of  cheaper  and  more  effective  insecticides,  is  proving  of 
service  both  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  insecticide  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Interest  in  rotenone,  a  new  insecticide  on 
which  the  bureau  is  working,  has  increased,  and  it  is 
believed  that  within  the  coming  year  many  proprietary 
insecticides  manufactured  within  the  United  States 
will  contain  rotenone  as  the  essential  insecticidal  con¬ 
stituent.  New  fluorine  insecticides  have  been  prepared 
by  the  bureau,  one  of  these,  potassium  hexafluoalumi- 
nate,  has  been  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  a  leading 
insecticide  manufacturer,  and  six  applications  for 
United  States  public  service  patents  covering  methods 
of  manufacturing  these  liuorine  insecticides  have  been 
filed.  Ethylene  oxide  which  was  recently  developed  by 
the  bureau  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  Eno- 
mology,  has  grown  rapidly  in  public  favor.  More  than 
3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  successfully  fu¬ 
migated  with  a  mixture  of  ethylene  oxide  with  carbon 
dioxide.  This  mixture  has  also  been  used  commercially 
for  fumigating  dried  and  other  foodstuffs. 

Aids  Leather  Industry  and  Shoe  Manufacturers — 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  hides  and  skins  are  lost 
every  year  in  the  United  States  because  of  wasteful 
practices  in  handling  them  before  they  reach  the  tan¬ 
nery.  Conservation  of  these  essential  raw  materials 
is  promoted  by  the  work  of  the  bureau,  whose  hide  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  past  year  made  more  than  five  hundred 
personal  calls  on  butchers  and  dealers  to  whom  they 
are  demonstrating  the  value  of  better  methods.  An¬ 
other  service  to  the  leather  industry,  and  particuarly 
the  shoe  manufacturers,  has  been  the  recent  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  bureau  of  the  desirability  of  developing 
a  leather  combining  the  greater  wear  of  chrome  tan¬ 
nage  with  the  good  properties  of  vegetable  tannage. 
The  development  of  such  a  product  would  decrease 
America’s  dependence  on  foreign  sources  of  hides, 
would  conserve  vegetable  tanning  materials,  and  would 
reduce  materiallv  the  slow'  turn-over  of  the  present 
process  for  vegetable-tanned  heavy  leathers. 

Aids  Development  of  American  Dye  Industry — A 
contribution  by  the  bureau  to  the  chemical  industry  is 
the  invention  of  a  process  which  has  been  of  inesti¬ 


mable  value  to  the  American  vat  dye  and  lacquer  in¬ 
dustries,  the  production  of  phthalic  anyhydride  by  the 
catalytic  oxidation  of  naphthaline.  The  entire  supply 
of  phthalic  anhydride  us^  by  industries  of  the  United 
States  was  imported  from  Germany  as  recently  as  1914 
and  at  an  invoice  value  of  24  cents  a  pound.  The  1927 
dye  census  gives  the  output  by  American  factories  in 
that  year  as  4,549,825  pounds,  the  largest  on  record  to 
that  date,  and  the  unit  sales  value  as  17  cents.  This 
development,  fostered  by  this  bureau,  permits  the  dye 
industry  to  meet  the  competition  from  abroad,  and 
should  lead  to  the  further  utilization  of  agricultural 
textile  fabrics  such  as  cotton  and  artificial  silk. 

Protects  Factories  from  Explosions — Approximately 
28,000  industrial  plants  in  the  United  Sates  which  em¬ 
ploy  1,325,000  people  and  manufacture  products  with 
an  annual  value  of  more  than  ten  billion  dollars,  are 
subject  to  dust  explosions,  according  to  investigations 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils.  The  bureau  has 
demonstrated  various  effective  methods  of  protection 
against  dust  explosions,  chief  among  which  is  the  use 
of  inert  gas. 

Value  of  Soil  Fertility  Work — Millions  of  dollars 
would  be  required  to  measure  the  actual  demand  in¬ 
crease  in  profits  to  farmers  of  the  United  States  which 
has  resulted  from  the  soil  fertility  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  various  crops  and  in  widely  separated  areas 
during  recent  years.  Within  the  past  year,  for  example, 
soil  fertility  experiments  with  sugar  beets  conducted 
in  seven  of  the  eighteen  beet-sugar  states  will  increase 
yields  by  two  to  three  tons  of  sugar  beets  to  the  acre. 

In  1922,  when  soil  fertility  work  of  the  department 
was  started  on  sugar  beets,  no  fertilizer  was  used  on 
sugar  beets  in  Colorado,  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
sugar  beet  territory  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  200,000  to  250,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  were 
fertilized  this  season.  With  an  increase  of  three  tons 
to  the  acre  by  reason  of  the  fertilizing  practice  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  department,  the  value  of  this  year’s  crop 
would  be  increased  by  $5,000,000,  less  the  $500,000  ex¬ 
pended  for  fertilizer. 

Redeemed  Infertile  Lands — Soils  fertility  and  fertil¬ 
izer  investigations  w'ith  truck  crops  in  he  Souheast 
have  revealed  a  new'  fertilizer  practice  for  certain  soil 
conditions.  This  resulted  in  the  development  of  many 
acres  of  productive  soil  in  Southeastern  Florida.  By 
the  use  of  small  applications  of  manganese  sulphate 
and  other  heavy  metals  the  non-acid  soils  of  the  South¬ 
east  are  made  to  grow  healthy  plants  and  produce 
bountiful  yields  of  a  variety  of  truck  crops,  where 
without  it  many  crops  failed  and  the  yields  produced 
were  small.  These  productive  regions  of  the  extreme 
southern  section  of  Florida  can  now  grow  a  variety  of 
truck  crops  for  winter  market.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  increa.sed  value  of  the  crops  produced  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  studies  totals  from  two  to  three  million 
dollars  this  year.  Similar  treatments  are  effective  in 
the  truck  sections  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  especially  w'ith  straw'berries,  when  the  industry  is 
threatened  by  the  production  of  poor  quality  berries 
and  the  loss  of  plants. 

Assistance  to  Potato  Grow'ers — Investigations  of  po¬ 
tato  soils  have  guided  the  potato  grow'ers  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  programs  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  fertili¬ 
zer  to  use  most  economically.  This  has  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  the  growers.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  close  contact  with  potato  growers  and 
their  organizations  in  the  leading  potato  producing  cen¬ 
ters  to  make  the  results  of  the  research  immediately 
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Berlin  Chapman 


BRINE  TANK 


General  Purpose  Blancher 


Berlin  Chapman  General  Purpose  Blancher 
has  patented  features  which  copyists  cannot 
copy.  The  patented  self- cleaning  feature  is 
the  biggest  advancement  made  in  blanchers 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 

RUSTLESS  BRINE  TANK 
and  COILS 

Rustless  Brine  Tanks,  electric  welded,  made  of 
rustless  material  (we  prefer  nickel)  with  pure 
nickel  coils,  have  proved  their  worth.  They  are 
the  final  word  in  brine  tanks  and  vats. 

With  the  biggest  corps  of  trained  engineers, 
trained  in  the  canning  game  we  can  take  care  of 
your  entire  plant  or  just  a  single  machine.  No  job 
is  too  large  and  none  is  too  small  for  the  Berlin 
Chapman  organization. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 

‘Dcanning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  A  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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available  for  practical  use.  “When  it  is  considered  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  potato  crop  is  about  $350,000,- 
000,  and  that  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000  worth 
of  plant  food  is  used  annually  to  produce  the  crop,  the 
need  of  the  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer  investigations, 
as  carried  on  during  1930,  can  be  more  fully  appreci¬ 
ated,”  says  Dr.  Knight. 

- ♦ - 

FOOD  VALUE  OF  OHIO  CANNED  VEGETABLES 
By  H.  D.  Brown,  Ohio  State  University. 

OVER  $60,000,000  worth  of  vegetables  are  canned 
in  these  United  States  each  year  by  commercial 
concerns.  The  total  of  the  commercially  canned 
and  preserved  vegetables  and  fruits  amounts  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $600,000,000  each  year.  Over  $60,000,000 
is  paid  annually  to  some  80,000  laborers  distributed 
over  3,000  factories.  The  cost  of  materials,  factory 
supplies,  containers  for  products,  fuel  and  purchased 
power  amounts  to  over  $350,000,000  each  year.  The 
growing  of  crops,  the  subsequent  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  distributing  and  selling  agencies  involved 
in  placing  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  in  your  home 
constitutes  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  industries. 

It  is  great  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  its  magni¬ 
tude  and  monetary  value,  but  still  greater  because  it 
stands  for  progress  in  food  preservation  methods. 
Through  this  agency  the  initial  food  value  of  the  raw 
product  can  be  preserved  for  indefinite  periods,  thus 
insuring  us  in  a  measure  against  famine,  and,  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  aainst  diseases  which  are  caused  by 
lack  of  foods  which  serve  as  regulators  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  processes  which  go  on  in  our  bodies.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  canned  food  preservation  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing.  The  industry  was  started  in  1604,  when  Nicholas 
Appert  successfully  preserved  sterilized  foods  in  sealed 
glass  containers.  His  efforts  were  stimulated  by  a 
prize  offered  by  the  French  Government  to  anyone  who 
discovered  a  better  method  of  preserving  food  for 
Napoleon’s  armies.  The  developments  involving  glass 
and  tin  containers,  tin  cans,  tin  plate  and  a  multitude 
of  labor-saving  mechanical  devices  have,  therefore,  all 
taken  place  in  slightly  more  than  100  years. 

At  the  present  time  hundreds  of  research  workers 
are  attempting  to  discover  new  methods  of  preserving 
foods  of  greater  value.  These  researches  include  the 
production  of  new  and  better  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  a  study  of  the  kind  of  fertilizers  and  means 
of  applying  these  fertilizers  which  will  produce  quality 
produce;  methods  of  grading  and  preparing  the  raw 
stock;  a  study  of  new  and  more  effective  methods  of 
preserving  the  product,  and  finally  a  study  of  better 
means  of  distribution.  Researches  involving  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  raw  stock  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
farmer  and  canner.  Researches  dealing  with  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  keeping  properties  of  the  canned  foods  are  of 
great  value  to  the  canner.  All  of  these  studies  are, 
however,  directly  of  interest  and  value  to  the  public. 
The  keynote  of  all  these  investigations  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  better  products  at  lower  costs. 

A  few  illustrations  from  Ohio  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  efforts  of  canners  and  research  workers.  There 
are  approximately  100  canneries  in  Ohio.  A  group  of 
five  of  these  canning  companies  in  Northern  Ohio  who 
specialize  in  kraut  manufacture  established  a  fellow¬ 
ship  at  Ohio  Stote  University  to  study  factors  which 
influence  the  yield  and  Quality  of  cabbage  grown  for 
kraut.  Robert  Young,  who  holds  this  fellowship,  sur¬ 


veyed  1,500  acres  of  cabbage  during  the  past  season. 
He  made  over  1,200  soil  tests  and  visited  375  farms. 
He  found  that  many  soils  were  too  acid  for  the  ^owth 
of  cabbage  and  other  farm  crops.  Preliminary  inspec¬ 
tions  of  this  survey  data  indicate  that  they  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  farmers  and  kraut  packers  alike. 
The  National  Kraut  Packers  Association,  under  whose 
name  this  fellowship  is  established,  has  financed  many 
similar  fellowships  during  the  past.  It  is  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  this  association  that  it  is  still 
possible  to  grow  cabbage  in  many  sections  of  Northern 
Ohio,  as  the  association  helped  finance  the  production 
and  distribution  of  yellows  resistant  varieties  of  cab¬ 
bage,  the  only  kinds  which  can  be  grown  on  these  par¬ 
ticular  soils.  The  National  Kraut  Packers  have  thus 
saved  this  agricultural  industry  for  Northern  Ohio. 

Another  activity  which  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association,  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Extension  Service  of  Ohio  State  University 
and  county  agents,  is  the  ten-to  tomato  club  and  the 
five-ton  sweet  com  club.  Mr.  E.  R.  Lancashire,  who 
has  charge  of  the  work,  reports  that  250  of  the  750 
members  in  the  tomato  club  secured  yields  in  excess  of 
the  10  tons  per  acre,  20  members  secured  more  than  15 
tons  per  acre,  and  one  farmer  near  Celina  grew  more 
than  20  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre.  Farmers  who  grow 
more  than  10  tons  per  acre  secure  a  5D-cent  per  ton 
bonus,  and  those  growing  more  than  15  tons  per  acre 
secure  a  dollar  per  ton  bonus.  Ohio  canners  this  year 
paid  almost  $10,000  in  bonuses.  In  other  words,  they 
paid  this  amount  in  order  to  secure  a  higher  quality 
row  product,  which  is  closely  corelated  with  high  yields. 
The  farmers  securing  these  righ  yields  secured  $125 
per  acre  or  more  for  their  tomatoes. 

The  sweet  corn  members  were  not,  however,  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  500  members  in  this 
club  secured  the  necessary  five  tons.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  sweet  com  factories  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  1930  drought  area..  Sweet  com,  more¬ 
over,  is  not  able  to  stand  droughty  conditions  as  well 
as  tomatoes.  This  condition  is  typical  in  our  drought 
regions.  Farmers  and  canners  have  in  many  instances 
secured  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  normal  crop  in  these 
regions.  This  is  especially  hard  on  canners,  as  they 
must  purchase  canned  foods  on  the  open  market  in 
order  to  protect  their  future  sales. 

Canners  in  Ohio  are  also  actively  engaged  in  many 
other  efforts  to  secure  higher  yields  per  acre  for  can¬ 
ning  crops,  realizing,  of  course,  that  such  yields  mean 
better  satisfied  farmers  and  higher  Quality  products  for 
the  people  who  purchase  the  canned  foods.  Hundreds 
of  meetings  are  scheduled  each  year  where  groups  of 
farmers  can  get  the  most  up-to-date  recommendations 
concerning  the  culture  of  the  different  crops  from  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Ohio  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station.  Fertilizers  and  spray 
and  dust  materials  are  purchased  by  canners  in  car  lot 
quantities  and  distributed  to  the  farmers  at  cost  or  for 
a  slight  handling  charge. 

Pickle  growers  made  considerable  use  of  the  calcium 
arsenate-gvpsum  dust  in  the  control  of  cucumber 
beetles  this  past  season.  Mr.  Leroy  Herring,  of  Oak 
Harbor,  grew  633  bushels  of  pickles  on  2.1  acres,  for 
which  he  received  $686.85  from  the  canning  company. 
The  control  of  cucumber  beetles  is  one  of  the  most  es¬ 
sential  problems  connected  with  the  growing  of  cu¬ 
cumbers,  or  in  fact  any  of  the  vine  crops.  Proper  fer¬ 
tilization  is  also  equally  important,  but  no  amount  of 
fertilization  will  pay  if  the  beetles  are  not  controlled. 
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In  spite  of  the  drought  it  is  evident  that  even  in 
Ohio  some  of  the  farmers  have  secured  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  yields.  The  yield  of  vegetables  grown  for  canning 
purposes  in  the  United  States  has  in  general  been  very 
satisfactory.  The  production  of  sweet  com  is  affected 
the  most,  being  18  per  cent  less  than  the  crop  for  1929. 
The  bean  crop  is  13  per  cent  less  than  last  year’s  crop. 
The  tomato  forecast  is  only  2  per  cent  lower  than  for 
last  year,  and  the  yield  of  cabbage  for  kraut  is  3  per 
cent,  and  cucumbers  for  pickles  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  1929  yields. 

After  high  quality  raw  produce  has  been  grown  and 
delivered  to  the  canning  factory,  the  next  step  is  the 
elimination  of  a  certain  percentage  of  low  quality  pro¬ 
duce  which  is  bound  to  be  included.  This  year  tomatoes 
were  purchased  on  the  graded  basis  at  six  Ohio  fac¬ 
tories,  and  it  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  will  buy  on  this  basis  in  1931.  Considerable 
more  is  paid  for  the  No.  1  tomatoes  than  for  the  No.  2s. 
Nothing  is  paid  for  culls.  This  makes  it  possible  for 
the  farmers  to  leave  the  culls  unpicked  and  still  re¬ 
ceive  more  per  acre  for  their  tomatoes.  It  likeAvise  les¬ 
sens  the  canner’s  work  in  sorting  out  the  undesirable 
tomatoes.  The  grading  is  done  by  disinterested  parties 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Ohio  Division  of 
Markets  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  utilization  of  grading  methods  wlil  very  likely  be 
extended  to  include  many  other  vegetables  which  are 
canned. 

The  extremely  important  food  value  of  fresh  and 
canned  vegetables  is  now  well  known.  Practically  all 
canned  and  fresh  vegetables  not  only  contain  valuable 
vitamins,  but  they  also  contain  many  other  body  regu¬ 
lating  properties.  Many  are  important  sources  of  the 
basic  reactions  necessary  for  the  neutralization  of  acids 
which  accumulate  largely  through  the  use  of  meat. 
Canned  products  such  as  kraut  not  only  provide  vita¬ 
mins,  roughage  and  carbohydrates,  but  they  also 
abound  with  useful  organisms  which  are  important  aids 
in  regulating  digestive  processes.  Practically  all  vege¬ 
tables.  both  canned  and  fresh,  supply  important  min¬ 
eral  elements,  such  as  iron,  calcium  and  phosphorus. 
Tbe  food  value  of  vegetables  is  in  fact  so  well  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  industry  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth 
without  the  aid  of  extensive  advertising  campaigns. 
Within  a  few  years  the  acreage  of  spinach  used  for  can¬ 
ning  has  grown  from  practically  nothing  to  20,000 
acres.  The  products  from  approximately  50,000  acres 
of  asnaragus.  50.000  acres  of  snap  beans,  15,000  acres 
of  cabbage,  300,000  acres  of  sweet  com,  60,000  acres 
of  cucumbers,  200.000  acres  of  peas  and  250,000  acres 
of  tomatoes  are  now  canned  in  these  United  States  each 
year. 

The  known  vitamin  content  of  these  canned  vege¬ 
tables  is  nartly  responsible  for  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  these  appetizing  foods.  The  elusive  vitamins 
have  been  the  subject  for  manv  technical  investiga¬ 
tions  within  recent  years,  and  the  interest  in  them  is 
still  on  the  increase.  One  of  the  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  our  knowledge  of  vitamins  was  made  when  it 
was  learned  that  canned  vegetables  contained  more  vi¬ 
tamin  C  than  the  same  kind  of  vegetables  cooked  at 
home  in  the  ordinarv  manner.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  vitamin  C  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  Earlv  in  the  development  of  the  canning 
industry  it  was  found  necessary  to  eliminate  most  of 
the  oxvcren  in  canned  foods  in  order  to  prevent  the  pit¬ 
ting  and  perforations  of  tin  plate.  At  the  present  time 
many  investigations  are  in  progress  in  an  attempt  to 


find  other  methods  of  more  completely  freezing  cans 
from  oxygen.  At  present  most  of  the  oxygen  is  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  processes  known  as  exhausting  and  pre¬ 
heating.  ■  The  packing  of  vegetables  under  vacuum  and 
in  inert  gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  may 
possibly  have  a  bright  future.  Vacuum  packed  goods 
must,  however,  be  packed  without  brine  and  in  spe¬ 
cially  strengthened  containers.  Another  effort  to  ex¬ 
clude  oxygen  from  pulped  spinach  used  for  infant  food 
is  being  made  by  the  improvement  of  homogenizers, 
which  exclude  rather  than  add  air  and  conseuently  ox¬ 
ygen  to  the  canned  product. 

Some  canners  are  cooking  certain  vegetables  under 
vacuum  in  order  to  preserve  the  vitamin  content.  It  is 
fortunate  that  canned  foods  afford  a  cheap  and  simple 
supply  of  vitamins  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  it  is 
difficult  or  costly  to  secure  the  fresh  vegetables.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  of  over  300 
foods  listed  in  the  recent  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  circular  84  only  12  foods  are  listed  as  being 
rich  in  vitamins  A.  B  and  C,  and  of  these  12  foods  10 
are  vegetables.  Furthermore,  the  vitamin  A,  B  and  C 
content  of  these  vegetables  is  retained  in  most  in¬ 
stances  in  the  canned  product. 

The  terminology  of  vitamins  is  constantly  under¬ 
going  changes.  Briefly  they  are  at  present  classified  as 
follows:  Vitamin  A,  or  antixeropthalic  vitamin,  is  es¬ 
sential  for  growth.  One  of  the  apparent  symptoms  of 
lack  of  vitamin  A  is  the  eye  disease  known  as  xeropth- 
almia.  Vitamin  B  is  now  divided  into  two  vitamins, 
one  known  as  B  or  F,  prevents  a  neurotic  condition, 
and  B2  or  G  prevents  pellagra.  Lack  of  vitamin  C  or 
antiscorbutic  \dtamin  leads  to  the  disease  known  as 
scurvy.  This  disease  causes  soreness  and  stiffness  of 
joints,  soreness  of  gums  and  a  loosening  of  the  teeth. 
Vitamin  D  prevents  the  occurrence  of  rickets,  a  disease 
of  bone  tissue.  Another  vitamin  designated  as  E  is  es¬ 
sential  for  normal  reproduction. 

Vitamins  A,  B  and  C  are  all  found  in  green  leafy  veg¬ 
etables  and  tomatoes,  either  canned  or  fresh.  Vitamin 
E  is  found  in  lettuce  and  vegetable  oil  and  from  the 
ultra  violet  light  of  sunlight.  Little  is  known  about 
the  vitamin  F  and  G  content  of  foods.  Vitamins  A,  B 
and  D  are  perhaps  of  most  importance  to  people  living 
in  America.  Vitamin  D  can  be  secured  from  sunlight 
and  A  and  C  from  canned  or  fresh  vegetables.  Most 
foods  in  this  ocuntry  contain  sufficient  vitamin  B.  In 
all  vitamin  considerations  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
D  is  the  one  most  important  to  the  people,  especially 
children  living  in  this  country,  and  the  simple  remedy 
is  ordinary  sunlight  or  cod-liver  oil,  if  that  be  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Ohio  canners  have  so  far  as  they  are  left  no 
stone  unturned  in  their  effort  to  supply  you  with  can¬ 
ned  foods  of  the  highest  possible  value.  In  addition  to 
the  activities  already  listed,  they  are  actively  support¬ 
ing  state  and  national  legislation  affecting  the  value 
and  quality  of  canned  vegetables  .and  fruits.  One  of 
their  latest  activities  is  that  of  securing  a  la\\r  requir¬ 
ing  the  labeling  of  all  canned  foods  under  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  grades  so  that  purchasers 
can  determine  the  grade  and  value  regardless  of  brand 
names. 

- * - 

BOSTON’S  FAMOUS  BROKERS  MOVE 

LEMMER  &  Conover,  Inc.,  have  moved  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Rooms  321-322,  131 
State  Street,  Boston.  Same  telephone,  Hancock 
3413.  Note  the  new  address  and  call  on  them. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  every  trade  paper  we  read  of  changing  methods 
of  distribution.  Learned  men,  analysts,  statisti¬ 
cians,  all  have  their  say.  Just  now  we  read  much 
about  and  give  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  “volun¬ 
tary  chain”  in  the  grocery  and  other  trades. 

Here  and  there  we  find  another  sort  of  radical 
change  in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  and  later  we 
will  probably  see  a  great  deal  written  about  it. 

One  wholesale  grocer  has  well  described  the  course 
he  is  taking  by  saying,  “I  am  going  to  get  away  from 
auction  competition.” 

He  is  located  in  a  market  notorious  for  the  selling 
of  groceries  at  wholesale  without  more  than  a  living 
profit,  if  any,  is  obtained. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  his  wholesale  house  in 
this  market  he  owned  and  operated  a  retail  store  in  a 
smaller  market.  He  made  money  at  this,  and  has  made 
more  selling  groceries  on  a  small  margin  of  profit. 

Since  his  advent  in  the  market  he  has  seen  others 
commence  selling  goods  on  the  same  plan,  and  knows  it 
has  lost  most  of  its  original  appeal  to  the  retail  mer¬ 
chant. 

With  all  principal  factors  wholesaling  groceries  on 
the  cash-and-carry  basis,  or  as  sponsors  of  some  volun¬ 
tary  chain,  no  matter  how  large  the  market  may  be  in 
which  this  is  taking  place,  everyone  in  the  wholesale 
business  in  that  market  is  apt  to  do  business  on  a  small 
margin  of  profit  or  fail  to  make  money,  even  if  they 
do  not  actually  go  into  the  red. 

What  can  a  wholesale  .grocer  do  in  such  an  instance? 
There  are  many  ways  out,  but  the  fir  ml  have  in  mind 
are  taking  a  new  tack.  They  are  reversing  themselves 
with  a  vengeance. 

Until  recently  they  set  the  low  price  on  any  com¬ 
modity  handled  by  them.  Today  they  sell  their  goods 
without  reference  to  any  price  or  prices  set  by  others, 
no  matter  how  low. 

What  do  you  think  of  that? 

It  is  true  they  are  sometimes  in  line  with  prices 
being  offered  by  competition,  but  more  often  they  are 
selling  their  goods  for  more  money  than  others  are 
asking. 

To  db  this  they  have  secured  salesmen  who  are  real 
salesmen.  They  have  only  men  selling  for  them  who 
are  qualified  to  deliver  to  their  customers  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  bag  of  sugar,  a  barrel  of  salt  or  a  case  of 
evaporated  milk. 

Among  the  half  dozen  or  more  salesmen  on  their 
force  they  have  men  who  are  specialists  in  various 
lines.  One  is  a  corking  good  flour  salesman,  one  is  a 
bang-up  canned  foods  salesman.  Two  or  three  know 
coffee  from  the  bean  to  the  table  and  are  competent  to 
buy  coffee  in  the  unroasted  bean,  roast  and  blend  it 


for  the  final  production  of  a  coffee  that  is  hard  to  beat. 
Any  man  on  the  sales  force  could  run  a  retail  grocery 
store  at  a  profit.  One  man  is  experienced  in  selling  No. 
10  canned  foods  to  hotels,  restaurants  and  institutions. 

This  house,  by  means  of  this  sales  force,  is  selling 
new  customers  daily.  These  new  customers  are  being 
sold  at  a  profit. 

The  majority  of  them  are  going  to  stick  by  the 
wholesale  house  that  can  help  them  most  in  making  a 
profit. 

Financial  rewards  come  to  the  wholesale  grocer  who 
can  get  and  hold  trade.  Big  money  in  the  retailing  of 
groceries  is  not  being  made,  and  never  will  be  made, 
by  the  retail  grocer  who  is  always  trying  to  set  new 
low  prices.  On  the  contrary,  the  independent  grocer 
who  is  putting  money  in  the  bank  today  is  the  one  who 
offers  to  the  housewife  a  good  quality  of  canned  food, 
coffee,  tea,  etc.,  at  fair  prices  plus  something  else. 

A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  call  it  service,  but  such 
a  term  cannot  be  well  applied  to  the  plus  value  a  house¬ 
wife  gets  today  with  her  purchase  of  food  from  her 
grocer. 

More  and  more  the  housewife  expects  to  buy  her 
table  supplies  in  a  clean  store,  from  clean  clerks  who 
know  something  about  what  they  are  selling.  She  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  waited  on  promptly  and  treated  with  cour¬ 
tesy.  What  is  most  important,  she  does  not  expect  to 
buy  goods  at  ruinously  low  prices,  but  she  demands 
value  received  for  the  money  she  spends.  She  wants 
her  money’s  worth  in  groceries  and  expects  “plus”  ser¬ 
vice.  Did  I  hear  you  say,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  canner?  Simply  this. 

You  must  be  prepared  to  give  your  customers  for 
the  home  makers  of  this  great  country  something  from 
your  farms  and  canneries  to  match  the  plus  service  of 
the  retail  grocer. 

It  may  be  a  new  product,  it  may  be  a  new  lining  or  a 
different  lining  in  the  can,  it  may  be  a  Tecipe  book  tell¬ 
ing  users  how  to  prepare  your  canned  foods  in  new 
ways,  but  you  must  prepare  to  give  your  customers 
more  value  in  1931  or  you  will  find  to  your  sorrow  that 
the  fellow  who  has  done  and  will  continue  to  do  this 
will  far  outrun  you  in  your  race  for  sales.  It  won’t  even 
be  as  dignified  a  thing  as  a  race  for  sales  in  1931.  It’s 
going  to  be  a  fight  for  sales,  and  the  best  prepared  can¬ 
ner  is  going  to  get  them.  You  can  well  start  your 
preparations  for  this  fight  for  business  next  year  by 
going  personally  into  the  field  and  seeing  for  yourself 
just  how  these  voluntary  chains,  these  cash-and-carry 
wholesalers,  these  service  grocers,  these  delivering 
wholesalers,  these  mail  order  wholesalers,  are  going 
about  their  jobs. 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
PEA  AND  BEAN 
FILLER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND 
VEGETABLB  FILLER 


HANSEN  SANITARY 
CAN  WASHER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
KRAUT  FILLER 


HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 
TOMATO  FILLER 


TOPPING  BEETS 

This  four  roll  Hansen  Beet  Topper  has  topping  cap- 
acity  upwards  to  four  tons  of  beets  per  hour.  Many  users 
mount  them  on  trucks  and  haul  them  on  to  the  beet  fields. 
1  The  beets  are  pulled,  pitched  onto  the  machine  and  only  the 

'l^ \  topped  beets  hauled  to  the  factory.  Hansen  Beet  Toppers 

stand  the  “gaff”.  They  are  bronze  bushed  thruout  and  the 
steel  gears  are  housed  and  run  in  oil. 

*  Write  for  further  information. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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And  while  you  are  doing  this  you  are  going  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  way  each  and  every  one  in  the  wholesal¬ 
ing  of  groceries  is  engaged  in  looking  for  a  way  out  of 
their  present  situation. 

Are  you  prepared  to  render  effective  aid  ? 

If  you  are,  write  your  own  ticket. 

You  may  have  to  sell  in  some  market  next  year  on 
the  strength  of  your  nearness  to  that  market. 

You  may  have  to  sell  direct  in  some  where  you  have 
been  employing  a  broker. 

Another  market  may  require  the  support  of  a  strong 
local  advertising  campaign  over  the  radio  or  in  the 
local  newspapers. 

You  may  have  to  sell  the  retail  trade  for  the  account 
of  the  wholesaler  in  some  markets ;  in  others  you  may 
have  to  discontinue  doing  retail  work  you  have  been 
doing  for  years. 

In  each  and  every  instance  you  must  guard  your 
quality  as  you  have  never  guarded  it  before. 

Learn  personally  by  inquiry  from  retail  grocers  and 
clerks  selling  your  pack  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  con¬ 
sumer.  But  do  this  without  disclosing  your  identity. 

If  your  goods  have  no  particularly  good  reputation 
or  a  poor  one  in  a  market,  live  it  down. 

If  they  enjoy  a  good  reputation,  live  up  to  it  and  en¬ 
hance  it  if  you  can.  Keep  up  with  changing  methods 
of  distribution. 

Keep  up  by  means  of  personal  investigation  in  retail 
stores  selling  your  canned  food.  Learn  what  you  can 
do  toward  improving  your  product  and  service,  and 
then  do  it. 

- * - 

“BLISS”  STRIP  FEED  PRESSES 

Bliss  strip  Feed  Presses  are  built  in  several  sizes 
ranging  from  20  tons  capacity  and  up.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  high  speed  of  operation,  a  high  factor 
of  safety  has  been  selected  in  developing  these  presses ; 
the  frame  is  of  such  proportions  that  deflection  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum. 


The  crank  shaft  and  connection  screw  are  made  from 
heat-treated  chrome  nickel  steel.  The  crankshaft 
bearings  and  connection  strap  are  fitted  with  remov¬ 
able  phosphor  bronze  bushings.  The  main  slide  travels 
in  extra  large  V  gibs  securely  fastened  to  the  frame. 
The  width  between  gibs,  being  large  enough  to  permit 
the  tools  to  travel  between  them,  allows  of  providing 
the  slide  with  an  extra  long  bearing  surface,  thus  pro¬ 


longing  the  life  of  the  dies.  The  main  slide  is  fitted 
with  a  cam  actuated  knock  out  which  may  be  set  to 
eject  the  work  from  the  punch  at  any  position  on  the 
upward  travel  of  the  slide.  A  spring  actuated  stripper 
post  is  built  in  the  slide  for  attaching  the  outside  strip¬ 
per.  By  this  method  the  stripper  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  when  dressing  or  grinding  a  punch. 

The  feed  mechanism  employed  for  feeding  the  strip 
to  the  die  is  made  of  duralumin  to  reduce  momentum 
and  not  limit  the  speed  of  the  machine.  It  is  operated 
from  an  adjustable  crank  disc  at  the  end  of  the  crank¬ 
shaft  by  means  of  ball  joint  connections,  with  adjust¬ 
ment  for  wear,  thus  minimizing  lost  motion  and  wear. 
In  addition  to  this  refinement  a  spring  yielding  con¬ 
nection  has  been  provided  which  on  its  forward  stroke 
strikes  an  adjustable  stop,  thus  assuring  absolute  reg¬ 
istry. 

The  feed  bar  which  carries  the  feed  fingers  is  of 
the  T  slot  type,  and  the  fingers  may  be  adjustable  to 
suit  any  spacing  within  the  limits  of  the  machine.  In 
order  to  change  over  quickly  from  one  spacing  to  an¬ 
other  we  provide  the  feed  bar  with  a  removable  spacing 
strip  accurately  drilled  and  reamed  for  spacing  and 
number  of  cuts  in  the  strip,  a  separate  spacing  strip 
being  required  for  each  different  set  up.  The  feed 
fingers  and  the  bushings  on  which  the  fingers  pivot  are 
easily  removed  and  attached  to  another  spacing  strip 
and  inserted  into  the  feed  bar. 

For  feeding  strips  four  pick-up  suction  rubbers  are 
provided,  each  one  adjustable  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pick-up  points  will  be  staggered  on  the  tin  when 
picked  up,  preventing  vibration  of  the  tin,  especially 
when  wide  stock  is  being  used. 

A  self-contained  vacuum  pump  is  operated  directly 
from  the  cam  shaft  and  functions  only  when  strip  is 
being  picked  up,  and  consequently  the  pump  runs  at  a 
slow  speed,  eliminating  undue  wear  and  heat. 

The  feed  tables  on  either  side  of  the  press  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  sliding  bars  which  may  be  adjusted  up  to 
the  die,  thus  leaving  no  gap  between  die  and  feed 
tables,  and  consequently  less  chance  for  obstructing 
the  tin  in  feeding.  The  machine  is  fitted  with  auto¬ 
matic  electrical  control  stops,  preventing  the  feeding  of 
two  strips  under  the  feed  bar,  and  also  for  stopping  the 
machine  should  a  strip  for  some  reason  be  prevented 
from  feeding  through  the  die. 

The  flywheel  is  fitted  with  a  small  pulley  which  may 
be  used  for  driving  a  curler  and  stacket  should  it  be  de¬ 
sired  to  use  these  attachments  in  connection  with  the 

4- - 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa.,  December  9th,  1930. 

HARLIE”  Summers  appeals  to  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Association  to  assist  in 
the  reception  of  our  guests  at  10.15  A.  M.,  and 
especially  to  be  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Yorktowne 
at  10.30  A.  M.,  so  that  the  meeting  can  be  started  on 
time.  This  annual  meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  the 
first  time,  and  we  must  start  the  meeting  on  time  if  we 
are  to  keep  to  schedule.  The  advance  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
-am  indicates  this  should  be  a  very  interesting  meet¬ 
ing,  and  we  think  every  canner,  broker  and  machinery 
and  supply  friend  will  want  to  hear  everything  that  is 
said. 
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Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  NIFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


Again  We  Urge  You 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 

Peas  Beet  Squash  Pumpkin 

Coni  Okra  Cabbage  Cucumber 

Beans  Tomato  Spinach  Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1931  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1931  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 47th  year  in  the  buriness. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
147  yean  in  the  Seed  Busineu 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


to  clean  your  peas  on  the  MONITOR  Green 
Pea  Cleaner.  Operated  properly,  it  does  a 
class  of  work  not  possible  on  any  other 
Cleaner  on  the  market. 

Of  course,  you  go  to  the  expense  of 
cleaning  peas  because  you  want  them  clean. 
Compare  the  work  of  the  MONITOR  with 
that  of  any  other  Cleaner  available  and  see 
which  cleaner  really  cleans.  You  will  quick¬ 
ly  see  that  it  makes  a  great  difference  as  to 
how  you  spend  your  money. 

Use  it  in  1931  and  come  in  to  see  us  at 
the  National  Convention  at  Chicago  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  tell  us  your  troubles.  We  are  sure 
to  have  a  cure  for  them. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCTON,  N,  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BaKo.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  SL 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  doings  of  canners  and  others  in  all  sections  of  the  country  — 

A  family  chat  of  every  day  happenings. 


Plan  New  Cookroom — Plans  for  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements  to  the  Lake  Odessa  canning  plant,  Lake 
Odessa,  Mich.,  which  will  cost  upwards  of  $20,000,  are 
drawn  up.  It  is  proposed  to  tear  down  the  old  cook 
room  and  put  in  a  new  one  costing  approximately 
$7,000.  Plans  also  call  for  addition  of  one  more  story 
to  the  factory. 

To  Open  Cherry  Pie  Stores — An  attempt  to  develop 
an  all-year-round  demand  for  “fresh”  cherry  pie  soon 
is  to  be  made  by  the  Michigan  Cherry  Growers  Packing 
Company,  Traverse  City,  Mich.  A  store  will  be  opened 
shortly  in  Chicago  for  the  exclusive  sale  and  proniotion 
of  Michigan  cherry  pie.  Later  other  stores  will  be 
opened  in  New  York  and  Boston  for  the  same  purpose. 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  now  are  all-year-round  cheny 
consumers,  but  New  York,  Boston  and  other  Atlantic 
coast  cities  remain  to  be  educated  to  eating  cherries 
out  of  season.  Consumers  in  such  markets  as  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Memphis  in  the  south  have  barely  begun  to 
eat  canned  and  frozen  cherries. 

Display"  Products  in  Bank — An  attractive  display  of 
the  products  of  the  Stokley  Brothers  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  picture  of  the  Greenwood  plant,  was  set 
up  at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Greenwood,  Ind., 
where  it  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  display 
was  arranged  by  John  Hunter,  of  the  Louisville  office 
of  the  company.  Bottles  of  chili  sauce  and  catsup,  cans 
of  corn,  beans  both  green  and  lima,  peas  with  carrots, 
tomatoes,  mixed  vegetables  for  soups,  cooked  pump¬ 
kin,  cranberry  sauce  and  berries  were  included  in  the 
display. 

Buys  Building  for  Cannery — C.  E.  Bates,  of  Blan- 
chester,  Ohio,  and  H.  F.  Bates,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
have  purchased  an  old  creamery  plant  at  South 
Charleston,  Ohio,  which  they  will  convert  into  a  can¬ 
nery.  Machinery  will  be  installed  in  the  building  early 
in  the  spring. 

Doing  His  Bit  for  Unemployed — ^The  P.  J.  Ritter  Co., 
took  a  hand  in  distributing  some  real  Thanksgiving 
cheer  among  the  needy  of  Bridgeton.  On  the  afternoon 
prior  to  Thanksgiving  Day  250  baskets  of  food  were 
distributed  from  the  factory.  While  canned  foods, 
which  the  company  packs,  figured  largely  in  the  gift 
packages,  other  necessaries  were  added.  The  baskets 
were  given  out  on  cards  issued  by  the  Benevolent  Soci¬ 
ety,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Red  Cross. 

More  Good  Work — Under  date  of  November  14  the 
Clinton  (Ind.)  Clintonian  says:  Frank  Ferrara,  owner 
of  the  Clinton  packing  plant,  will  start  his  weekly  dis¬ 
tribution  of  about  100  gallons  of  soup  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon  at  1  o’clock.  He  asks  that  heads  of  families  or 
one  member  from  each  family  bring  a  container  and 
the  rich  soup  will  be  given  free.  Mr.  Ferrara’s  plant 
will  make  the  soup  in  the  packing  house  and  it  will  be 
distributed  in  the  basement.  He  has  started  the  move 
to  help  families  whose  wage  earners  have  been  out  of 
work,  thus  cutting  off  food  supplies. 


Crabmeat  Shipment  —  The  American-Hawaiian 
steamship  Mexican,  en  route  from  Pacific  coast  ports 
to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  carries  a  shii^ 
ment  of  21,000  cases  of  canned  crabmeat  put  up  in  Si¬ 
berian  waters.  The  shipment  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  ever  made. 

In  the  Mo\'ies  Now — ^The  schooner  Metha  Nelson,  of 
the  old  sailing  fleet  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  sold  to  a  moving  picture  com¬ 
pany  and  has  left  for  San  Pedro  in  tow  of  a  tug.  The 
vessel  was  for  years  used  in  the  salmon  packing  trade. 

Annual  Cutting  Bee — The  annual  vegetable  cutting 
bee  of  the  Canners  League  of  California,  the  third  of 
its  kind  based  on  the  fruit  cutting  bees  held  with  such 
success  for  years,  is  scheduled  for  December  2.  The 
affair  will  be  held  in  the  sample  room  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  so  well  equipped 
for  such  a  meeting,  and  will  be  a  morning  event,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  at  which  the 
results  will  be  discussed. 

Fish  Law  Declared  Invalidated — Alaska’s  fish  law, 
imposing  a  tax  of  $250  a  year  on  non-resident  salmon 
trollers,  as  compared  with  a  tax  of  $1  for  residents,  was 
declared  invalidated  by  the  Federal  Circut  Court  at 
San  Francisco,  reversing  the  ruling  of  the  District 
Court  of  Alaska,  which  upheld  the  territorial  legisla¬ 
ture.  Suit  was  brought  by  Wood  Freeman,  of  Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Fishermen  See  “The  Silver  Horde” — Several  hundred 
salmon  fishermen  and  cannerymen  attended  the  show¬ 
ing  if  Rex  Beach’s  “The  Silver  Horde”  in  moving  pic¬ 
ture  form  at  the  Golden  Gate  Theater,  San  Francisco, 
the  last  week  in  November.  This  city  is  headquarters 
for  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  and  other  pioneer 
salmon  packing  concerns,  and  is  the  home  of  many  can¬ 
nery  workers.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  viewed  the  pic¬ 
ture  saw  themselves  on  the  screen,  as  many  of  the 
scenes  were  taken  during  the  packing  season. 

Hawaii  at  Disadvantage  on  U.  S.  Market — ^That  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  give  Philippine  pineapple 
growers  advantages  in  the  markets  of  this  country  over 
Hawaiian  producers  is  the  assertion  of  James  D.  Dole, 
president  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  (Company,  Ltd., 
who  has  asked  Hawaii’s  representatives  at  Washing¬ 
ton  to  consider  methods  of  protection  from  Philippine 
competition.  This  pineapple  packer  sets  forth  that 
Philippine  canners  pay  no  federal  income  taxes,  as  do 
those  of  Hawaii,  and  that  Hawaiian  canners  are  re- 
tricted  to  the  use  of  American  ships,  while  Philippine 
shippers  are  permitted  to  use  vessels  of  any  registry, 
obtaining  lower  freight  rates. 

To  Enlarge  Cannery — ^The  cannery  of  the  Neuhoff 
Packing  Corporation,  at  Porterville,  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  California,  is  to  be  enlarged  and  considerable 
new  equipment  added  before  the  commencement  of  the 
1931  season.  Peaches  and  apricots  form  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  pack  made  here. 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  C  ans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 


IT  TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


WHY  NOT  MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
CANS? 

We  furnish  the  machinery,  tin  plate 
and  labor.  The  rest  is  mechanical. 
Substantial  savings  are  to  be  made 
over  the  prevailing  market  price  of 
tin  cans. 

CONSIDER  THIS  LIST  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  PACKERS  WHO 
MAKE  THEIR  TIN  CONTAINERS. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Grocer  Dead — Morris  A.  Newmark,  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  firm  bearing  his  name,  passed  away  at  Glen¬ 
dale,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  November  21,  at  the  age 
of  80  years.  The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  came  to  America  with  his  uncle  at  the  age  of  15 
years.  The  uncle  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery 
business  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  youth  was  given  a 
place  in  the  organization.  A  few  years  later  the  uncle 
retired  and  the  business  was  incorporated  as  M.  A. 
Newmark  &  Co. 

♦ - 

’  GROW  LESS,  GET  MORE 

Millions  of  Dollars  and  Hours  of  Work  Are  Lost  in 
Overproduction — Size  of  the  Crop  Depends  Largely 
on  Acreage  Farmers  Plant. 

By  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ONE  thing  successful  manufacturers  learned  a  long 
time  ago  was  that  they  could  not  make  money 
when  they  produced  more  than  they  could  sell  at  a 
profit.  So  they  adopted  a  ix)licy  of  adjusting  produc¬ 
tion  to  demand,  at  the  same  time  doing  everything  they 
could  to  increase  the  demand. 

The  agricultural  marketing  act  recognizes  the  need 
for  applying  this  same  principle  to  farming  if  that  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  get  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Government 
assistance  is  provided  not  only  for  building  up  a  farm¬ 
er-owned  and  controlled  marketing  system,  but  also  for 
adjusting  production  to  the  potential  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  The  law  specifically  directs  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  as  follows: 

To  keep  advised  from  any  available  sources  and 
make  reports  as  to  crop  prices,  experiences,  pros¬ 
pects,  supply  and  demand,  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  investigate  conditions  of  overproduction  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  advise  as  to  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  such  overproduction. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
substantial  progress  is  being  made  by  the  Farm  Board 
in  obtaining  more  complete  information  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  outlook  and  sale  of  agricultural  products 
grown  in  this  country,  particularly  the  production  of 
other  countries  which  comes  in  competition  with  simi¬ 
lar  products  of  the  United  States. 

Based  on  this  information  the  Farm  Board  is  rec¬ 
ommending  decreased  production  in  this  country  on 
two  of  the  staple  crops,  wheat  and  cotton. 

On  wheat  the  recommendation  is  that  the  American 
farmer  should  not  in  the  future  look  to  the  export 
market  to  dispose  of  this  surplus.  Information  from 
all  of  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  world  in¬ 
dicates  an  expansion  in  the  production  of  this  crop  far 
beyond  the  consuming  demand;  further,  that  in  many 
of  the  countries  competing  in  the  world  market  the  for¬ 
eign  grower  has  an  advantage  in  the  cost  of  production 
and  transportation  as  compared  to  the  American  farm¬ 
er,  cheaper  land,  lower  labor  cost,  and  in  many  cases  a 
very  short  railroad  haul  brings  the  product  to  the 
ocean-going  vessels. 

Russia,  once  the  greatest  wheat  exporting  country  in 
the  world,  is  coming  back,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
seriously  depressing  the  world  market  with  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  under  conditions  which  the  American  farmer 
cannot  meet. 

So  far  as  the  present  surplus  of  wheat  in  this  country 
is  concerned,  the  shortage  of  the  com  crop  this  year 
will  probably  afford  an  outlet  for  it  through  the  feed 
lot.  Much  letter  prices  can  be  realized  in  that  way  at 


present  than  wheat  is  bringing  in  the  market.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  last  previous 
occasion  on  which  this  situation  existed  was  29  years 
ago,  when  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  corn  crop  com¬ 
parable  with  the  one  this  year,  rather  too  long  a  period 
to  look  forward  to  as  a  basis  for  again  absorbing  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  wheat  such  as  this  country  has  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  for  the  past  six  years.  Occasionally  there  may  be 
a  season  when  the  lowest  cost  producer  can  export  at  a 
profit,  but  there  is  a  better  chance  of  the  wheat  being 
profitable  as  a  feed  for  livestock,  particularly  where 
low-cost  producers  are  far  from  the  terminal  market. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Farm  Board  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  cannot  continue  to  compete  successfully 
with  other  countries  in  the  production  of  this  crop,  and 
that  production  should  be  gradually  adjusted  down¬ 
ward  until  we  reach  a  domestic  consumption  basis. 

On  cotton  the  Farm  Board  does  not  find  the  same  dis¬ 
parity  in  cost  of  production  between  this  country  and 
other  producing  areas,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cotton  grower  will  find  it  possible  to  continue  in 
the  export  market.  However,  for  reasons  which  need 
not  be  gone  into  here,  there  is  a  serious  surplus  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  next  few  years  a  sharp  cur¬ 
tailment  in  cotton  production  will  be  likely  to  bring  the 
growers  more  money  than  they  would  get  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  they  are  now  producing. 

In  recommending  a  closer  regulation  as  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  potential  consuming  demand,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  is  only  one  of  sound  business  principles  which  may 
be  applied  in  any  business  successfully. 

A  study  of  the  market  records  of  the  principal  crops 
of  the  country  brings  out  very  forcefully  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  very  seldom,  if  ever,  gets  as  large  a  return 
for  any  crop  that  is  overproduced  as  he  does  for  one  of 
the  size  normally  absorl^d  by  the  market.  Illustrat¬ 
ing  the  relationship  of  income  and  supply  available,  the 
following  table  of  potato  yield  and  price  is  submitted: 
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It  is  true  that  potatoes  are  a  perishable  commodity 
and  that  where  a  surplus  cannot  be  carried  over  the 
price  will  respond  more  quickly  to  the  quantity  than 
some  other  commodity,  but  in  general  the  rule  seems  to 
hold  true  on  pretty  much  everything. 

On  cotton  in  1924  the  production  of  a  little  more 
than  13,500,000  bales  sold  for  approximately  23  cents 
a  pound;  two  years  later  a  production  of  18,000,000 
bales  sold  for  12V2  cents  a  pound ;  the  following  year’s 
production  of  13,000,000  bales  sold  for  slightly  over  20 
cents  a  pound,  indicating  that  as  production  increases 
sharply  above  the  normal  consuming  demand  the  price 
declines  rapidly  and  increases  just  as  quickly  when  the 
production  drops  below  consumptive  requirements. 

Livestock  furnishes  a  very  striking  comparison  as 
between  the  price  of  hogs  and  sheep.  Hog  production 
in  recent  years  has  kept  pretty  closely  in  balance  with 
domestic  consumptive  demand,  and  as  a  result  the 
prices  have  so  far  resisted  the  effect  of  the  general 
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business  depression  better  than  any  other  agricultural 
commodity.  As  compared  to  this,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of 
feeding  lambs,  and  in  consequence  the  producer  has 
had  a  very  sad  experence.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
early  as  1927  called  attention  to  the  danger  of  overpro¬ 
duction  of  lambs,  and  suggested  a  slowing  down  in 
breeding  operations.  This  warning  was  repeated  in 
1928  and  again  in  1929.  So  far  as  production  figures 
show,  apparently  no  heed  was  given  to  the  danger  sig¬ 
nal.  The  result  was  a  sudden  collapse  in  the  market 
price  which  ruined  many  of  the  feeders  and  created  a 
condition  where  it  is  today  difficult  to  find  a  buyer  for 
lambs  at  one-half  the  price  they  were  selling  for  a  year 
ago. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by 
collecting  all  this  information  and  making  it  available 
to  the  producers  that  the  Farm  Board  is  trying  to 
serve  unless  the  facts  are  taken  into  consideration  in 
planning  production.  While  it  is  true  that  weather 
conditions  will  always  influence  the  yield  of  a  crop  in 
any  particular  locality,  it  is  equally  true,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  yield  usually  fluctuates  rather 
closely  in  relation  to  acreage  planted.  As  between 
localities  or  states  there  may  occur  a  variation  running 
from  no  crop  at  all  to  an  excessively  heavy  yield,  yet 
it  seldom  happens  that  either  condition  applies  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  with  the  result  that  low  yield  in 
one  section  is  offset  by  a  bumper  crop  in  another 
section. 

A  study  of  crop  records  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  leads  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  on 
an  average  the  amount  produced  is  measurably  within 
the  control  of  the  producer.  Certainly  it  should  always 
be  possible  to  have  information  as  to  accumulated 
stocks  of  any  commodity  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  determining  what  is  best  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  following  season. 


CONVENTION  DATES 


December  9th — Penna.  Canners,  Hotel  Yorktown,  York, 
Pa.,  10  A.  M. 

December  9-10,  1930 — Ohio  Canners  Association.  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  11-12 — ^Tri-State  Packers,  annual,  at  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

December  11-12,  1930 — Association  of  New  York  State 
Canners.  Annual  Meeting  at  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jannuary  8-9,  1931 — Ozark  Canners,  Colonial  Hall, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

January  19  to  23,  1931 — ^National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers ;  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies ; 
Machinery  Exhibit.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

PhoeBB  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 

Elquipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly,  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 

MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 

OFFICE: 

2118  BostM  Street 


WORKS: 

MiMtic  Wharf,  8atton  Street  aaO 
LakeweoO  Aveaue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


GAMSE'S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


An  ordinary  label  is  just  a  label. 
A  Gamse  Label  is  an  advertise 
ment. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Lithx) ^Cipher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  tirwes  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Two  40  x  72  Closed  Retorts  used  one  sea¬ 
son,  A.  K.  Robins  make.  One  Monitor  No.  2  Beon 
Cutter  in  good  condition,  bargain  for  quick  sale. 

Address  Box  185,  Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

_ W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 

1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories _ 

FOR  SALE— Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FUR  SALE— Canning  Factory  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  located  at  Newfane,  N.  Y.  in  famous 
Niagara  Fruit  Belt.  New  power  plant,  electricity, 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
Large  acreage  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  can 
be  contracted  for  1931.  Must  be  sold  at  once,  regard¬ 
less  of  price  to  close  an  estate.  For  further  parti¬ 
culars  apply  to 

Housel  &  Welch,  Executors, 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED— In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager  in 
canning  factory  packing  vegetable  crops.  College  graduate 
with  several  years  experience  as  agricultural  advisor  to  growers 
of  canning  crop.  Can  breed,  improve  and  maintain  choice  stocks 
of  canning  crop  seeds.  Experience  in  managing  canning  factory 
help.  Capable  and  reliable;  best  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1778  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalade  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1779  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  — Interested  in  operating  sweet  corn  factory 
of  around  1000  arces.  Also  'knowledge  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans.  Will  contract  or  grow  acreage;  will  start 
new  factory  or  operate  established  one;  will  act  as  field  man  for 
canning  concern  or  can  company .  All  replies  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1783  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  gra¬ 
duate  chemist.  Thirteen  years  experience  as  chemist,  superint¬ 
endent,  manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables,  preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  mustard,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
pork  and  beans,  peanut  butter,  etc.  Plant  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting  and  sales  experience. 
Know  what  costs  should  be  and  how  to  keep  within  them. 

Address  Box  B-1784  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  Salesman  or  Sales  Manager  experienced  in  selling 
canned  foods  to  the  trade  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  State 
age  and  salary  wanted. 

Address  Box  B-17&1  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Estimating  Clerk,  familiar  with  tin  can  making. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  required. 

General  Superintendent,  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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STR  ASBURGER  SIEGEL 

ConaultantB  to  tho  Canning  Induatry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Inveatigationa 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adauns  Street 
Chiceso. 


—Since  1913 —  Reierence:  Nali9oal  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Indiana  Finishers 


For.  Finishing  Tomato  Pulp,  Catsup,  Soups, 
Apple  Sauce,  Apple  Butter,  Jams,  Jellies,  Etc. 


Improved  Brush 
Finisher 

The  evolution  of  the  old 
Kern  Lightning  Finisher, 
widely  known  and  used  by 
canners  everywhere.  A  metal 
frame  Finisher  employing 
three  revolving  brushes  to 
spread  and  force  the  material 
through  a  full  screen.  Thirty 
per  cent  more  capacity  than 
the  old  Kem  Finisner.  20  to 
30  gallons  per  minute. 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


rr'HE  latest  type  high  capac- 
ity  Finisher,  used  exten¬ 
sively  since  1924.  Adjustable 
metal  paddles  take  the  place  of 
brushes  to  spread  and  force 
the  material  through  full 
screens  of  nickel-silver  or 
monel.  A  thoroughly  swita^ 
all-metal  Finisher,  similar  in 
construction  and  rapid  clean¬ 
ing  features  to  the  Indiana 
Pulper.  Underpan  and  hood 
of  monel  to  withstand  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  acid  in  the  product. 
Capacity  30  to  40  gallons  per 
minute. 


Indiana 

Colossal  Finisher 

EXACTLY  the  same  as  the  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  except  size  and 
L'  capacity.  Does  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  at  50  to  60  gJlons 
per  minute  on  average  products.  All  metal,  sanitary  throughout. 
Screen,  underpan  and  ho^  of  monel. 

We’ll  gladly  send  full  details  of  these  sturdy  Finishers  •** 

quest,  also  details  of  other  Langsenkamp  equipment  listed  below. 
Please  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today  to 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  HI. 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  EXCEPT  IN  INDIANA  FOR; 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

You  may  send  us  full  details  of  the  Langsenkamp  equipment 
checked. 

Cl  Improved  Brush  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 
G  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher 
G  Indiana  PuljMr 
G  Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine 
G  Kook-More  Koils  and  Tanks 
G  Langsenkamp  Copper  Kettles,  size . gals. 


Name 


Address 
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Canners  Ebcchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 


Fire  Insurance 
for  the  Canning  Industry 
at  an  average  of  60c.  below 
the  usual  rates. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  Aaierie«n  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Caiu  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  par  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  par  M. 

No.  2}  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  OS  TIN  RlATt  •  tlACM  IRON  •  CAIVANIIEO  IRON  •  rtSRE 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAOE 

•MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 
155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  lUinois 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAttO,  ILL. 


Eliminate  causes 
of  IflatsWd  sours*' 
t^insure  sanitaiy 
cleanliness—' 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

G)nq>lete  Course  in  Canning’’ 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


December  8,  1930 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


PricM  ffiven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisrurea  corrected  by  theee  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Me^uin.  tt  Co.,  *Howard  B.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2^..„ . 

Peeled,  No.  2}4 . 

Medium.  No.  2v4 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small,  No.  . 

Tips,  Whits,  Mammoth,  No.  1  su . 

Small,  No.  1  sa . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS* 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  8  . — . - . . 

In  Sauce,  18  os . 76 

No.  1  . -60 

No.  2%  . . 1*0 

No.  10  . *-26 

BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS* 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . - . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2.  Medium  Green . 


NY 

4.00 


S.20 

8.26 


3.35 


8.00 

8.00 

8.40 

2.90 


.85 

4.50 


1.00 

5.00 

2.16 

11.26 

1.66 


.80 


1.60 

4.76 


.86 


No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and 

White . 

.  1.15 

1.35 

.  7.26 

Krt  9  Vrmesh  Whi'fAk . 

»  1.16 

Nf>  10  . 

.  6.60 

9.00 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 

„  1.06 

BFF.TS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

.  1.50 

1.86 

.  1.26 

. 90 

1.20 

.  3.76 

. .  4.00 

6.00 

_  4.26 

CAKROTS* 
Standard  Sliced, 

No.  2 . 

. 76 

4.00 

1.06 

6.00 

Standard  Diced, 
Diced,  No.  10.. 

>Jn  9.  . . 

. 76 

.  4.00 

6.00 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam, 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

1.10 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10.. 

Shocpeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.15 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25 

Standard,  No.  lo . 

Crushed,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

K.xtra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  lo . 

HOMINVt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 1.00 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . 4.26 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKKA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  6.50 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  la . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  ,■)  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  ,5  Fancy  Sweets,  28 
No.  3  Sfd.  Alaskas,  2s.. 


1.20 

3.75 


1.16 

6.6(1 


1.66 

1.65 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

1.15 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Centlnned 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto.  N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2  . 90  .90 

No.  2%  . 96  1.00 

No.  3  .  1.05  1.05 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.60 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2  . 

No.  2V.  . 

No.  3  ." . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

S'nndard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


.95 

1.36 

1.60 

4.60 


1.40 

1.35 


1.26 


.90  . 

1.06  tl.06 
1.10  tl.1.5 

3.75  t3.60 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F,  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  R.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No  3  . . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No  to  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings.... 
No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.00  . 

.90  . 

1.60  . 

1.46  . 

6.00  . 

4.76  . 

.42^^  . 

.42%  . 

.70  t.67% 

.67%  . 

1.20 
1.10 
(t  aa 
3.15  t3.15 


tl.06 


.60  .40 

4.00  3.76 

.46  . 

3.76  . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine.  No.  10 . . . 

''ictlirron.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26 

Pa..  No.  3 .  1.26 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  21/0 .  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water .  7.60 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2.  in  Syrup . 

’’T.tTEBFRRTES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 


CHERRIES* 


Extra  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


Fancy,  No.  2%.... 
GOOSEBERRIES* 
Standard,  No.  2 . 


No.  10 

GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 


No.  ."i  std.  Sweets,  28.. 
No.  3  Std.  Alaskas.  lOi 
No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  lOi 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

PUMPKIN* 


No.  3 


1.10 

1.02  V(. 

No.  1  . 

1.16 

1.05 

.86 

Mo  R  . . 

6.00 

5.76 

.96 

6.75 

I’E  'CHES* 

6.60 

6.60 

California  Standard.  No. 

2%.  Y.  C. 

1.60 

1.76 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.. 

1.80 

1.76 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.. 

2.10 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No. 

1 . 

1.36 

1.80 

.86 

Seconds.  Yellow,  No.  8...., 

. . 

.90 

.86 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

3.00 

2.66 

Peeled,  No.  io . 

6.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  8  . 1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup .  1.26 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.60 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.40 

Choice  .  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% . 2.85 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . . . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . . . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.00 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . „.... 


2.15 

2.35 

2.76 


2.46 

2.80 

2.40 

2.10 

2.45 


10.00 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

'’reserved.  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  ...... 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00  3.16 

No.  10s  _ _  14.7i  ...... 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  01.  . 1.00 

16  oz . . . . .......  1.26 

17  oz.  . 1.25 

19  oz.  . 1.86 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 


1.16 

1.60 

1.60 


3;76 

’t.-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

V4-ro.  cases,  4  doz . 

3.85 

2.00 

4.75 

OYSTERS* 

.  1.20 

M  1 

1.25 

S  OT . 

.  2.40 

1.86 

.  2.fi0 

2.50 

2.40 

9  9 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

3.20 

Flat,  .No.  % . 

Cohoe.  Tall,  No.  1.. 
Flat.  No.  1 . . 


Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.10 

1.15 

4.75 

9.00 

1.86 

7.00 

Flat,  No  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

LOO 

2.60 

.98% 

2.16 

1.40 

SHRIMP* 

1.76 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.66 

1.80 

1.66 

1.76 

9.76 

3.10 

3.40 

3.00 

3.00 

3.60 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

*3.26 

...... 

*3.16 

*4.26 

*8.00 

*8.16 

Caiifornia,  Oval,  No.  1 . . . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . . . . 

White,  %8  . . .  14.00 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . — . . 

Blue  Fin,  is . 

Striped,  %s  . . . - . 

Striped,  Is  ....... — ~.... 

Yellow,  %s  . . . . 

Yellow.  Is  . — — - — - — 


9.00 

18.60 

7.26 

18.26 

6.76 

12.00 

7.26 

lS.i0 
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Announcement 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  STRAS BURGER  & 
SIEGEL,  well-known  consulting  chemists, 
whereby  our  Customers  Technical  Service  De¬ 
partment  will  be  under  the  direction  and  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  Mr.  Leroy  V.  Strasburger. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  our  progressive 
policy  and  desire  to  help  our  Customer  Friends 
maintain  their  position  in  the  forefront  of  the 
industry’s  advance. 

It  will  make  available  a  continuous  and 
complete  laboratory  and  plant  service  aiming 
toward  the  standardization  and  improvement 
of  the  products  which  they  manufacture. 

If  you  have  a  canning  problem,  let  us  aid 
in  its  solution. 


METAL  PACKAGE  COPPOPATION 

BOYLE  PLANT  -  81 1  S.  WOLFE  ST.  -  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE,  DECEMBER  8,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Much  Dissatisfaction  Over  Failure  to  Order  Out  Goods. 
Market  Hurt  by  This  Action — Official  Com  Statistics. 
Maritet  Weak,  Lacking  Interest. 

Delayed  shipments— Not  much  wonder  that 

the  canners  are  feeling  “sore  under  the  collar”  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  buyers  of  futures  are 
holding  up  shipping  instructions.  From  every  section 
of  the  country,  and,  apparently  covering  all  items  of 
canned  foods,  come  reports  that  the  goods  are  standing 
in  the  warehouses,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  buyers, 
and  that  these  buyers  are  not  ordering  them  out,  as  the 
contracts  specified.  This  is  an  unfair  club  the  buyers 
are  using  on  the  heads  of  the  canners,  because  with 
the  failure  to  get  the  money  from  the  goods  already 
sold  the  canners  are  obliged  to  raise  the  money  on  any 
remaining  goods,  and  from  this  cause  we  see,  and  hear 
more  of,  the  forced  sales  at  ruinous  prices.  If  the  can¬ 
ners  had  been  able  to  get  their  money  out  of  the  fu¬ 
tures,  as  they  are  entitled  to,  there  would  have  been 
very  much  less  of  this  forced  sale  trouble,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  market  on  all  canned  foods  would  now  be 
in  better  shape.  It  is  just  another  of  these  instances 
where  the  canner  has  not  backbone  enough  to  stick  up 
for  the  contract  and  insist  upon  compliance.  And  the 
buvers  would  feel  more  inclined  to  take  in  the  goods, 
because  market  prices  would  be  in  better  shape ;  where¬ 
as  now  the  buyer  thinks  that  the  market  is  weak,  and 
he  fears  will  fall  lower.  So  his  club  works  both  ways. 

This  brings  sharply  into  view  the  necessity  of 
carefully  scanning  future  contracts  on  next  year’s 
packs,  and  to  draw  them  so  that  the  canner  will  be 
protected  from  this  imposition.  What  is  the  use  of 
selling  futures  if  the  goods  are  to  be  left  on  the  canners 
hands  and  taken  only  in  driblets.  Future  prices  are 
almost  invariably  the  low  of  the  market,  and  so  as  the 


thing  works  now  the  canner  merely  ties  up  his  pack  at 
the  lowest  price  of  the  year,  and  then  waits  for  his 
money  to  come  back  in  such  small  units  that  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  pay  his  bills.  There  is  nothing  fair  about 
this,  and  the  buyers  must  change  their  tactics  and  live 
up  to  their  contracts.  If  the  condition  were  reversed, 
and  the  buyers  were  forced  to  furnish  free  warehous¬ 
ing,  insurance  and  the  loss  on  their  investment,  there 
would  be  a  mighty  holler!  But  this  again  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  canners  must  fight  for  .their  rights, 
and  not  allow  imposition. 

CORN  STATISTICS — Official  statistics  on  the  corn 
pack  of  1930  were  issued  on  December  1st,  show¬ 
ing  a  shortage  in  the  pack  as  compared  with  last 
year.  These  figures  are  as  follows : 

1930  Com  Pack 

The  1930  pack  of  canned  corn,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  collected  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
totaled  15,612,172  cases,  on  a  basis  of  24  No.  2s, 
a  decrease  of  1,794,572  cases,  or  slightly  more  than 
10  per  cent,  from  the  1929  pack.  Distribution  of 
the  pack  by  states,  with  1929  comparisons,  is  given 
below. 

1930  Corn  Pack 
Basis  24  No.  2  cans. 


States 

1929 

1930 

Iowa  . 

.  2,908,296 

2,552,023 

Illinois  . 

.  3,152,800 

3,261,074 

Maine  . 

.  1.521,000 

(a)  1,929,864 

Ohio  . 

.  1,550,999 

749,983 

Maryland  . . 

.  1,865,311 

621,961 

New  York . 

782,105 

646,760 

Wisconsin  . 

546,639 

685,974 

Indiana  . 

.  1,250,029 

1,272,291 

Minnesota  . 

.  2,604,063 

2,911,895 

Delaware  . 

170,654 

192,376 

Vermont  . 

146,650 

(a) 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  229,117 

96,968 

Nebraska  . 

273,277 

275,768 

All  other  states . 

458,764 

495,235 

Totals . 

.  17,486,744 

15,692,172 

(a)  Vermont  included  with  Maine. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that  just  normal  consump¬ 
tion  will  clean  up  the  corn  stocks  before  another  can¬ 
ning  time  can  roll  around.  The  com  market  is  quiet, 
along  with  other  canned  foods  markets,  and  here  in  the 
East  has  weakened  a  little.  Some  corn  canners  have 
been  forced  to  raise  money  to  meet  obligations  which 
could  not  be  put  off  longer,  and  the  weakness  in  the 
market  resulted.  At  that  prices  in  the  East  are  higher 
than  in  the  West. 

A  big  meeting  of  corn  canners  is  scheduled  for  Chi¬ 
cago  on  the  16th  and  17th,  anl  something  may  come  out 
of  that. 

Tomatoes — Further  weakness  in  canned  tomato 
prices,  and  from  the  same  causes,  turned  up  this  week, 
and  No.  2,  said-to-be  standards,  have  sold  down  to 
621/2C.  It  is  generally  claimed  that  sales  at  that  figure 
are  for  off-standard  or  seconds  tomatoes,  but  when  the 
buyers  are  making  the  market  they  do  not  use  such 
consideration.  They  talk  No.  3s  at  62V2C.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  tomato  canners  have  closed  their 
warehouses  and  intend  to  hold  what  they  have  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices,  and  they  mean  very  considerably  better 
prices  than  now  prevailing.  And  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  right.  Better  to  borrow  money  on  the  goods,  and 
get  over  the  stress,  than  to  sacrifice  at  such  prices, 
which  are  all  far  below  cost. 

Peas — This  item  withstood  the  shock  of  the  large 
statistical  figures  better  than  many  expected,  and  it 
had  come  to  be  believed  that  peas  were  in  sound  condi¬ 
tion.  The  past  week,  however,  has  brought  rumors  of 
sales  at  lower  prices,  and  this  has  hurt  the  market,  be¬ 
cause  rumors  are  more  effective  in  a  generally  weak¬ 
ened  market  than  at  any  other  time.  There  are  no 
changes  in  pea  market  prices  here  this  week,  and  the 
rumor  will  probably  peter  out. 

Spinach  and  sweet  potatoes  are  both  nominally  a 
little  stronger,  but  there  is  so  little  trading  that  it  is 
difficult  to  call  it  a  market.  No.  10  sweet  potatoes  have 
moved  up  to  $3.15.  No.  3  spinach  is  now  held  at  $1.50, 
and  it  will  surprise  even  the  buyers  if  this  item  does 
not  soon  see  a  price  raise. 

Other  items  of  canned  foods,  beets,  carrots,  fruits 
and  fish,  might  be  included  in  the  general  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  condition.  The  whole  canned  foods  market  is  at 
low  level  in  both  price  and  buying  interest,  and  it  will 
remain  so  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  with  inventory  time  passed  buying  will  be 
better  and  the  market  with  it. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER.” 


tremely  cautious  about  seeking  any  more  bargains. 
Canned  foods  can  only  go  to  a  certain  level,  and  there 
they  must  stop  if,  and  this  is  a  big  if,  they  are  of  good 
quality.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
as  there  are  to  every  rule,  but  in  the  long  run  the  bulk 
of  goods  offered  at  sub-market  prices  have  something 
wrong  with  them.  Lethargic  conditions  in  the  market 
are  holding  down  prices  now,  but  let  some  one  commod¬ 
ity  set  the  pace  and  see  how  fast  the  entire  line  will  re¬ 
spond  to  this  stimulus. 

As  far  as  any  decided  feature  of  the  market  here, 
there  isnt  any.  Rumored  weakness  in  Southern  toma¬ 
toes  has  had  an  unsettling  effect,  but  in  spite  of  this 
unfavorable  development  the  general  price  list  held 
stable.  Other  lines  are  dull,  with  Christmas  buying 
taking  most  of  the  trading  interest.  Canned  foods 
such  as  are  adapted  to  the  holiday  trade  are  reporting 
as  moving  along  good.. 

Tomatoes — Maryland  tomatoes  are  again  reported  at 
low  levels,  with  some  offerings  below  the  671/2^  level 
set  for  standard  No.  2s  recently.  It  is  not  known 
whether  any  deals  were  made  at  this  low  level,  and  if 
they  were,  if  the  tomatoes  offered  were  of  good  quality. 
Florida  tomatos  will  be  in  soon,  but  as  yet  are  a  small 
factor  in  the  market.  Although  it  is  not  known  as  to 
how  large  the  pack  may  be,  it  is  not  thought  that  it 
will  be  of  sufficient  size  to  upset  the  market  here.  Other 
tomatoes  remained  dull  with  little  buying  interest 
noted.  Conditions  in  this  field  are  eypected  to  show 
improvement  around  the  first  of  the  year. 

Com — Is  easier  in  tone  with  lack  of  any  marked  buy¬ 
ing  interest  apparently  forcing  the  market  off.  Maine 
Golden  Bantam  continues  in  weak  position,  due  to  the 
lack  of  storage  facilities  on  the  part  of  the  packer  for 
the  unexpected  surplus  in  many  cases  resulting  in 
forced  sales..  Further  weakness  in  this  field  is  caused 
by  the  over-eagerness  of  some  of  the  Maine  canners  to 
close  out  their  offerings.  Several  packers,  apparently 
unwilling  to  gamble  in  carrying  their  pack  over  until 
spring,  have  been  offering  goods  at  levels  slightly 
under  the  market.  Naturally,  this  has  resulted  in 
weakening  the  entire  price  structure  for  com.  Fancy 
Crosby  is  showing  some  signs  of  strength,  with  the 
majority  of  the  packers  remaining  out  of  the  market 
until  conditions  improve.  Chain  stores  are  featuring 
com  at  bargain  prices,  and  this  is  aiding  in  cleaning 
the  stocks  of  distress  offerings  out  of  the  market. 
Prices  remain  the  same  for  Maine,  with  any  variance  of 
the  quotations  below  the  general  market  the  signal  for 
additional  carefulness  on  the  buyer’s  part  to  watch  out 
for  off-grade  merchandise.  Western  corn  continues 
easy  with  prices  unchanged. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 
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Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


No  Marked  Return  in  the  Market  Expected  for  at  Least 
a  Month — Maryland  Tomatoes  Again  Reported  at 
Low  Levels — California  Fruits  Moving  Along  Mod¬ 
erately  Well. 

New  York,  December  4,  1930. 

The  market — Although  no  marked  turn  in  the 
market  here  is  expected  for  at  least  a  month,  and 
probably  longer,  several  indications  of  the  under¬ 
lying  strength  of  the  price  structure  have  appeared. 
Buyers  have  found  out,  undoubtedly  to  their  sorrow, 
that  a  lot  of  the  cheap  offerings  current  recently  are 
just  that,  “cheap.”  As  a  result,  they  are  becoming  ex¬ 


Peas — Are  in  much  the  same  position  as  last  week. 
However,  further  signs  of  weakness  in  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  better  grades  has  appeared,  and  according 
to  several  well-knovm  figures  in  the  street  the  entire 
price  list  will  suffer  from  a  general  revision  in  the  near 
future.  At  present  the  lower  grades  are  moving  out  into 
consuming  channels  very  fast,  and  up  to  now  this  con¬ 
dition  has  assisted  in  sustaining  the  market  for  other 
grades.  The  general  price  list  remains  the  same,  with 
some  reductions  reported  in  Wisconsin  fancy  Alaskas, 
but  as  these  sales  were  undoubtedly  distress  offerings 
for  odd  lots,  they  cannot  be  taken  as  a  true  picture  of 
the  market.  Yet  they  present  the  first  warning  of 
easiness  in  the  price  structure. 

California  Fruits — Are  moving  along  moderately 
well  with  further  withdrawals  on  the  fancy  grades  of 
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fruits  reported.  About  the  only  item  still  offered  free¬ 
ly  is  peaches.  Other  items  in  this  field  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  out. 

Canned  Fish — Shrimp,  tuna  and  crabmeat  are  all  ir- 
reular  with  lack  of  demand  holding  down  trading  in 
this  field.  Shrimp  packing  is  practically  over,  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  pack  will  be  a  disappointment,  as 
the  canneries  suffered  from  both  bad  weather  and  poor 
runs  of  fish. 

Canned  Grapefruit — Will  be  on  the  market  in  in¬ 
creasing  quantity  soon,  and  the  trade  is  anticipating 
good  business  in  this  field.  Public  demand  for  this 
item  has  ben  improving  in  the  past  few  years,  and  ap¬ 
parently  will  continue  to  irrow  this  year. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Optimistic  on  the  Outlook — Canners  Realize  the  Use¬ 
lessness  of  Trying  to  Force  the  Market  Now — ^Toma¬ 
toes  Stronger — Corn  Unchanged — Peas  Stronger — 
Fruits  Moving  Satisfactorily. 

Chicago,  December  4,  1930 

CHEERFUL — Grocery  circles  seem  to  be  showing 
evidetces  of  optimism  based  on  a  fairly  brisk, 
steady  business  to  consuming  channels  and  the 
certainty  of  subnormal  inventory  stocks  which 
will  put  them  in  best  graces  with  their  bankers. 

Producers  of  canned  foods  generally  seem  to  sense 
the  situation  here  and  realize  that,  no  matter  how 
much  they  might  try  to  force  sales,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  unload  at  this  time,  whereas  buyers  every¬ 
where  are  going  to  have  to  take  on  replenishments  for 
the  turn  of  the  year. 

A  few  far-sighted  operators  here  are  already  taking 
an  interest  in  some  December  trades  which  they  feel 
could  not  be  duplicated  after  January  1st. 

Tomatoes — Stronger,  although  no  changes  in  price. 
The  relief  of  selling  pressure  in  a  few  spots  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  situation  where  there  is  more  nearly  a  balance 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  and  the  large  number  of 
bare  warehouse  stocks  is  forcing  many  buyers  to  at¬ 
tention  in  spite  of  their  dislike  to  load  on  more  stocks 
until  after  the  year  end. 

The  finance  people  who  were  forcing  liquidation  in 
Indiana  a  few  weeks  ago  are  now  appreciating  that 
with  an  orderly  marketing  program  their  clients  will 
work  out  to  much  better  advantage  than  they  could 
otherwise  do. 

News  also  comes  in  from  the  Ozarks  that  a  census  of 
stock  in  canners’  hands  shows  only  one-half  car  apiece 
for  the  jobbers  in  their  natural  territory ;  so  in  view  of 
subnormal  stocks  in  wholesalers’  hands  there  is  no  fear 
of  any  dumping  operations  from  that  quarter. 

Com — Quantity  offerings  are  few,  with  several 
grades  in  very  short  supply.  With  nine  months  to  go 
until  another  crop,  the  actual  shorage  on  production 
(which  has  been  quite  forgotten  of  late)  will  show  it¬ 
self  again  before  another  crop  is  ready. 

Com  prices  continue  unchanged,  although  the  mar¬ 
ket  can  point  to  plenty  of  buyers  who  must  replenish 
within  the  next  month. 


Peas — Prices  steady;  the  recent  easing  from  pre¬ 
vious  asking  levels  has  awakened  a  lot  of  aggressive 
distributors,  and  their  demands  are  steady  and  in  good 
volume. 

Pea  packers  are  proceeding  with  every  confidence 
that  their  entire  pack  will  clean  up  within  the  expected 
consuming  period.  Those  bears  who  have  been  predict¬ 
ing  any  cheaper  peas  than  are  now  available  are  prob¬ 
ably  badly  wrong 

California  Fruits — Several  big  operators  who  are  car¬ 
rying  a  Chicago  warehouse  stocks  report  a  fine  move¬ 
ment  into  jobbing  channels,  although  of  course  no  big 
buying  beyond  immediate  needs 

Large  size  fancy  pears  are  reported  short;  also  the 
fancy  grades  of  peaches  are  near  the  exhaustion  point. 

Every  week  additional  compliments  come  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  fine  quality  of  the  1930  pack  of  pie  peaches, 
which  fact  is  greatly  aiding  sales  and  creating  a  per¬ 
manently  enlarged  outlet  if  the  gradings  of  last  pack 
are  maintained. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Business  Quiet — Forced  Sales  of  Off  Quality  at  62 Vic — 
Good  Business  Expected  After  Inventory — Most 
Goods  in  Winter  Storage — Resisting  Delayed  Ship¬ 
ment  Orders — Confusion  Over  the  Perishable  Com¬ 
modities  Act  Licenses. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  December  4,  1930. 

Tomato  sales — Business  has  been  very  quiet 
during  the  past  week,  therefore  very  few  cars  of 
tomatoes  sold.  The  sales  made  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  were  at  the  following  range  of  prices: 
No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  42y2C  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16 
oz.,  571/2C  to  60c  dozen;  No.  2  standards,  65c;  No.  21/2 
standards,  $1  to  $1.05.  A  few  cars  in  No.  2  tins  which 
might  be  classed  as  fair  standards  or  sub-standards 
were  sold  at  621/2C.  All  sales  of  tomatoes  referred  to 
in  this  paragraph  were  for  account  of  canners  who 
were  urgently  in  need  of  quick  ready  cash  to  meet  some 
maturing  obligations,  hence  the  low  prices. 

Tomato  Offerings — There  are  today  less  actual  of¬ 
ferings  of  spot  tomatoes  on  the  market  in  the  Ozarks 
than  the  buying  public  thinks.  In  fact,  what  offerings 
that  are  on  the  market  now  for  immediate  shipment 
are  in  the  hands  of  canners  who  dont  have  suitable 
winter  storage,  or  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  very 
limited  holdings,  and  obligations  to  meet,  and  practi¬ 
cally  no  way  to  raise  money  except  to  sell  tomatoes. 
These  offerings  are  held  at  about  the  following  range  of 
prices:  No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  421/2  to  45c  dozen;  No. 
303  cans,  I41/2  oz.,  571/2C ;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  60c ;  No. 
2  standards,  65c,  67^2^,  70c  dozen;  No.  21/2  standards, 
$1,  $1.05;  No  21/2  extra  standards,  $1.10;  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $3.50  to  $3.75.  As  business  in  the  selling  of  to¬ 
matoes  is  usually  very  dull  during  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  canners  are  expecting  a  lighter  volume  of  business 
than  usual.  Some  canners  think  there  will  be  a  goodly 
number  of  buyers  who  will  come  into  the  market  imme¬ 
diately  after  inventory,  with  a  desire  to  make  purchase 
of  tomatoes  for  shipment  the  last  days  of  December  or 
the  first  week  in  January. 
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Winter  Storage — Canners  who  have  their  tomatoes 
put  away  for  winter  storagge  are  expecting  to  carry 
these  holdings,  and  make  no  special  effort  to  market 
same  until  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  with  higher  prices  ruling.  Tomato  canners 
in  that  position  cannot  be  considered  as  having  their 
offerings  on  the  market  at  this  time. 

Delayed  Shipments — We  hear  of  just  a  few  buyers 
who  have  been  trying  to  make  purchase  of  tomatoes  at 
the  average  prices  ruling  at  this  time  for  shipments  to 
be  delayed  until  the  last  days  of  December  or  the  first 
week  of  January,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
sales  having  been  made  for  shipments  to  be  delayed  as 
mentioned. 

Delayed  Shipping  Instructions — A  goodly  number  of 
the  canners  of  the  Ozarks  are  compplaining  about  hold¬ 
ing  quite  a  good  many  cars  of  tomatoes  to  apply  on 
sales  that  were  made  in  advance  of  the  packing  season, 
and  on  which  they  are  experiencing  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  shipping  instructions.  Canners  tell 
us  that  buyers  make  one  excuse  after  another,  appar¬ 
ently  playing  for  time,  and  perhaps  hoping  to  see  an 
upturn  in  the  market  prices  on  spot  tomatoes,  for  the 
prices  at  which  these  advance  sales  were  made  were 
quite  a  little  bit  higher  than  the  prices  at  which  spots 
are  being  sold  at  the  present  time.  Some  canners  tell 
us  they  are  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  delay  in  se¬ 
curing  shipping  instructions,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
this  delay  causes  the  canners  considerable  carrying 
expense. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Prices  are  unchanged  from  our 
previous  market  letter ;  very  few  beans  sold  during  the 
past  week. 

Greens — Sales  are  limited.  Prices  unchanged  in  both 
turnip  and  mustard  greens.  It  is  still  possible  to  buy 
greens  in  the  Ozarks  for  straight  carload  shipments  or 
in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes. 

Canners’  License — Canners  generally  throughout  the 
Ozarks  don’t  understand  why  they  should  be  called 
upon  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  $10 
per  year,  same  to  be  payable  not  later  than  December 
10th,  when  the  average  canner  at  this  time  here  in  the 
Ozarks  don’t  know  whether  he  will  operate  his  canning 
factory  next  year  or  allow  the  same  to  stand  idle.  Some 
canners  express  their  firm  belief  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Perishable  Commodity  Act  to  place 
this  special  tax  upon  the  canners,  and  that  the  ruling 
of  the  department  is  unjust.  There  are  a  good  many 
canners  in  the  Ozarks  who  have  not  received  up  to  this 
date  any  blank  forms  for  making  application  for 
license,  and  if  this  department  is  going  to  stand  firm 
and  compel  tomato  canners  to  take  out  licenses  before 
they  can  continue  their  business,  then  some  extension 
of  time  should  be  made  to  canners  in  securing  a  license, 
or  all  penalties  provided  for  in  the  act  should  be  waived 
at  least  for  a  fixed  time.  Canners  complain  that  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  publicity  given  in  regard  to  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  either  in  the 
daily  papers  or  in  the  trade  journals. 

Annual  Convention — The  annual  convention  of  the 
Ozark  Canners  Association  will  be  held  in  Springfield, 
headquarters  Colonial  Hotel,  on  January  8th  and  9th. 
The  compiling  of  a  program  for  this  convention  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  associ¬ 
ation. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  •■BAYOU." 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Pack  This  Week  Little  Better  Than  the  Week 
Before — Oyster  Canning  Has  Started  in  Mississippi. 
Sweet  Potatoes  Short. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  4,  1930.8 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  this  past  week  was  a 
little  better  than  the  week  previous,  and  the  out¬ 
look  for  this  week  even  looks  a  little  brighter,  so 
no  kick  coming.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  better 
can  be  expected  at  this  time  of  the  year,  because  the 
shrimp  usually  leave  this  coast  or  bury  themselves  in 
the  mud  during  cold  spells,  which  reduces  production 
to  a  minimum  and  then  some.  However,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  shrimp  this  past  week  were  more 
mixed  up  in  size  than  heretofore,  which  indicates  that 
the  small  shrimp  have  worked  down  the  lower  bay  and 
inshore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  demand  for  raw  headless  shrimp  is  good,  but  the 
price  is  low.  In  this  respect  the  canners  of  shrimp 
have  the  advantage  of  the  raw  dealers,  in  that  they 
don’t  have  to  sacrifice  their  stock  when  the  price  is 
low.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dealers  of  raw  headless 
shrimp  were  equipped  with  freezing  and  cold  storage 
facilities,  a  more  uniform  price  could  be  maintained 
on  raw  headless  shrmp,  because  the  surplus  could  be 
frozen  and  stored  away,  instead  of  dumped  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  large  cities  at  prices  even  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Take  it  like  it  is  now,  there  is  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  shrimp  produced,  which  raw  market 
could  easily  absorb  if  it  was  held  back  and  put  on  the 
market  gradually  as  the  market  could  absorb  it,  instead 
of  dumping  it  in  bulky  quantities  that  the  trade  cannot 
dispose  of  readily  in  a  day  or  two,  which  is  the  way  the 
buying  is  done.  There  is  no  getting  around  it;  the 
trade  buys  very  cautiously  and  shrewdly,  and  if  there  is 
the  least  intimation  of  any  oversupply  being  produced 
it  will  cause  them  to  knock  off  buying  and  go  to  shop¬ 
ping  for  cheap  prices.  The  producers  having  no  way  to 
hold  their  product,  fall  victims  to  circumstances;  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  production  is 
below  consumption.  Of  course,  everything  is  not  a 
bed  of  roses  for  the  canners,  and  too  often  the  need  of 
financial  assistance  compels  them  to  sacrifice  a  part  of 
their  pack  in  order  to  put  working  capital  into  their 
business,  but  as  a  rule  the  canners  are  better  able  to 
control  the  distribution  of  their  product  and  maintain 
a  more  uniform  price,  which  could  also  be  accomplished 
by  the  raw  headless  shrimp  shippers  if  they  had  all  had 
freezing  and  cold  storage  facilities. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for  No. 
1  small,  $1.50  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.70  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  started  in  Mississippi  this 
week,  and,  while  it  is  earlier  than  it  was  anticipated, 
^’^et  the  lack  of  shrimp  and  poor  demand  for  fresh  oys¬ 
ters  has  caused  the  canning  of  oysters  to  start  up  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  the  fishermen  and  the 
labor  that  is  badly  in  need  of  work.  At  the  same  time, 
the  oysters  are  showing  up  in  good  shape  to  can,  and 
the  carry  over  of  cove  oysters  from  ast  year  is  pretty 
well  all  cleaned  up,  which  makes  this  season  open  under 
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favorable  conditions.  Let  us  hope  that  the  oyster  sea¬ 
son  will  continue  to  function  favorably. 

The  raw  oyster  shippers  are  complaining  awfully 
and  are  wondering  if  business  is  so  bad  now  that  we 
are  in  the  i>eak  of  the  oyster  season,  what  will  it  be 
after  Xmas?  The  Lord  only  knows,  and  He  won’t  tell 
us.  One  consolation  is  that  the  oyster  dealers  have 
plenty  company,  because  practically  every  business  is 
and  has  been  in  the  same  terrible  slump.  The  hard 
part  about  it  is  that,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  business  is  done  on  a  small  margin  of  profit,  jioor 
collections  add  a  greater  burden  to  the  producing  game 
which  requires  the  paying  of  spot  cash  for  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial.  Dealers,  jobbers  and  brokers  don’t  seem  to  re¬ 
alize  how  badly  they  handicap  the  producer  when  they 
hold  up  pavment  of  their  invoices,  because  the  produ¬ 
cers  don’t  get  terms  of  ten,  thirty  nor  ninety  days  from 
the  fishermen  and  the  labor,  but  they  have  to  pay  spot 
cash  to  them,  which  involves  the  tying  up  of  a  lot  of 
working  capital  in  a  very  short  time.  So  don’t  be  hard 
on  the  canners,  but  pay  for  your  purchases  promptly, 
fcr  now  more  than  ever  the  packers  need  the  do  re  mi. 

The  price  of  the  new  oysterpack  is  $1  per  dozen  for 
5-ounce  cans  and  $2  per  dozen  for  10  oz.  cans,  f;.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Sweet  Potatoes — ^The  sweet  potato  pack  is  like  Mrs. 
Keith-Miller’s  flight  from  Havana  to  Miami.  It  fell 
short,  but  will  bring  about  better  results.  The  aviatrix 
will  get  greater  publicity  and  the  sweet  potato  pack  will 
all  be  quickly  dspiosed  of  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  was  a  large  pack  and 
a  drag  on  the  market.  There  will  hardly  be  any  more 
sweet  potatoes  packed  after  this  week.  The  price  is 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  2V2  and  $4.50  per  dozen  for  No. 
10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Retail  Demand  Reported  Very  Good — Jobbers  Reviv¬ 
ing  on  Light  Stocks — Northwest  Apple  Pack  Good — 
Canners,  Experts  and  Growers  Meet  to  Consider 
Peaches — Trying  to  Solve  This  Knotty  Problem — 
Fish  Canning  Excessive. 

San  Francisco,  December  4,  1930. 

^CTIVE  RETAILING — A  marked  improvement  in 
^^the  movement  of  canned  foods  at  retail  has  been 
noted  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territoi^  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral  throughout  the  country.  Cold  weather  has  limited 
the  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  available, 
and  during  the  next  few  months  the  canned  article  will 
have  its  big  inning.  But  while  consumption  has  been 
showing  a  gain  of  late,  canners  are  noting  a  quieting 
down  of  business,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  this  season. 
Retailers  and  wholesalers  evidently  wish  to  get  along 
with  the  lightest  stocks  possible  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  at  least,  and  no  marked  activity  in  business  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  canners  during  the  present  month.  January 
inventories  are  expected  to  show  stocks  of  canned  foods 
in  the  hands  of  retailers  and  wholesalers  at  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  ebb,  and  a  decided  revival  in  business  is 
ex])ected  then.  Holdings  in  first  hands  are  not  large 
in  any  item,  and  are  very  light  in  many. 


Apples — The  harvesting  of  apples  has  come  to  an 
end  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  the  output  a  little  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  early  estimates.  Most  of  the  gain  was  noted 
in  Washington.  The  commercial  crop  in  California  is 
now  estimated  at  2,174,000  barrels,  that  of  Washing¬ 
ton  at  10,833,000  barrels,  and  that  !of  Oregon  at  1,635,- 
000  barrels.  Apples  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  fruit 
pack  in  California,  but  considerable  quantities  are 
packed  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  the  Hood  River 
district  of  Oregon  about  20  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  han¬ 
dled  by  canneries.  Several  concerns  are  making  ex¬ 
perimental  packs  of  apple  butter  this  season,  having 
had  calls  for  this  product. 

Interesting  Meeting — An  interesting  gathering  of 
growers,  canners,  brokers,  state  and  federal  agricul¬ 
tural  officials  and  representatives  of  the  press  was  held 
recently  at  the  newly  completed  Giannini  Hall,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal.,  at  the  call  of  B.  H.  Crocheron,  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  extension  division  of  the  University  of  California, 
to  discuss  the  status  of  the  canning  cling  peach  indus¬ 
try.  More  than  ten  years  ago  California  canners  be¬ 
gan  sounding  the  warning  that  growers  were  planting 
cling  peaches  to  an  extent  not  warranted  by  market 
conditions  on  the  market  outlook.  The  warning  was 
not  heeded,  with  the  result  that  the  production  of  cling 
peaches  is  now  almost  double  trade  requirements. 
Strict  grading  rules  have  been  placed  into  effect  and 
only  the  finest  fruit  is  canned,  yet  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  thousands  of  tons  of  delicious  peaches  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  to  waste  unharvested.  The  meeting  at  Berke¬ 
ley  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  views  of 
interested  persons  on  the  best  means  of  doing  away 
with  as  much  of  this  economic  waste  as  possible. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  gathering  was  the 
presentation  of  data  compiled  by  the  recently  created 
Giannini  Foundation  showing  the  acreage  devoted  to 
cling  peaches  in  California,  cost  of  production,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  consumption  to  prices  and  the  probable  pro¬ 
duction  tonnage  during  the  next  few  years.  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  peak  in  production  would  not  be 
reached  until  1932  or  1933,  an  dthat  with  normal  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  it  will  be  five  or  six  years  until  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  are  balanced.  Remedies  for 
the  present  condition  of  overproduction  and  under¬ 
consumption  were  discussed  at  considerable  length. 
These  ranged  from  a  reduction  in  acreage  to  increased 
sales  promotion  efforts,  and  combinations  of  these  and 
similar  plans.  It  was  practically  agreed  that  some  plan 
for  reducing  the  acreage  devoted  to  cling  peaches  must 
be  brought  about,  and  that  such  a  curtailment  measure 
as  the  one  adopted  for  the  1930  season  could  not  be 
considered  a  sound  one  to  be  followed  indefinitely.  How 
the  acreage  might  be  reduced  without  profiting  some  at 
the  expense  of  others  was  discussed  without  being 
solved.  It  was  suggested  that  a  proper  place  to  begin 
with  such  a  program  might  easily  be  orchards  that 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  banks  through  the 
foreclosure  of  mortgages.  It  was  decided  that  prelim¬ 
inary  work  along  the  line  of  adopting  a  policy  to  be 
followed  could  best  be  done  by  a  committee,  and  A.  K. 
Andross,  of  Yuba  City,  was  oppointed  to  head  such  a 
committee,  the  personnel  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
decided  upon. 

Pish  Overpacked — Fruit  growers  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  are  having  troubles  through  overproduction, 
fish  packers  finding  themselves  facing  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.  With  fish  packers,  however,  the  matter  is  simply 
one  of  an  agreement  to  curtail  the  output  to  the  de- 
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mands  of  consumption,  leaving  the  raw  product  in  the 
sea  to  reproduce  until  it  is  needed.  A  meeting  of  sar¬ 
dine  packers  of  California  was  held  in  San  Francisco 
late  in  November,  when  the  proposition  of  a  temporary 
shutdown  of  all  canneries  was  discussed.  Frank  Van 
Camp,  president  of  the  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Company, 
Inc.,  San  Pedro,  announced  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
that  his  concern  would  cease  canning  sardines  Decem¬ 


ber  1  until  the  market  improves  to  the  extent  that  a 
profit  can  be  made.  Packing  has  outstripped  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  surplus  has  piled  up  which  must  be 
moved  before  the  business  can  be  considered  on  a  stable 
basis  again.  The  San  Francisco  meeting  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  FMsh  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  of  which  H.  S.  Mason  was  recently  named 
manager. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 


Government’s  Claim  of  Food  Monopoly  Danger  Denied  by  Packers’ Counsel — Grocery  Chains 
in  New  York  Federal  Reserve  District  Show  Sales  Gain — W.  K.  Henderson  No  Longer  Con¬ 
nected  with  Trading  Stamp  Company. 


GOVERNMENT’S  CLAIM  OF  FOOD  MONOPOLY  DANGER 
DENIED  BY  PACKERS’  COUNSEL— Declaring  that  the 
handicaps  placed  on  the  so-called  “Big  Four”  meat  packers 
since  1920  have  prevented  these  companies  from  making  a  fair 
return  upon  their  capital  investment,  and  furthermore  that  any 
monopoly  in  the  food  or  meat  industries  is  an  utter  impossi¬ 
bility,  hrank  J.  Hogan,  chief  counsel  for  the  packers  in  their 
efforts  to  modify  the  consent  decree,  presented  his  oral  argu¬ 
ments  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
last  week.  In  direct  contradiction  of  Mr.  Hogan’s  claims,  coun¬ 
sell  for  the  Government,  which  is  opposing  modification,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  grocers’  associations  stated  that  in  the  event 
that  the  packers  were  allowed  to  again  engage  in  the  general 
food  field  that  this  would  constitute  danger  of  a  monoply  and 
would  result  in  the  elimination  of  many  thousand  independent 
grocers.  The  Government  further  opposed  any  modification  on 
the  grounds  that  the  packers  have  been  guilty  of  unfair  practices 
and  there  is  no  assurance  that  they  wiH  not  revert  to  these  same 
practices  once  they  are  allowed  to  compete  in  the  food  industry. 

The  hearing  of  arguments  before  Justice  Bailey  of  the  court 
is  the  final  phrase  of  the  litigation  in  the  trial  couii;.  The  two 
packers.  Armour  &  Company  and  Swift  &  Company,  presented 
claims  for  modification  in  August,  1929.  Litigation  had  been  in 
progress  previous  to  that  time  relative  to  the  validity  of  the  de¬ 
cree  which  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  Mr.  Hogan’s  argument  he  advanced  the  claim  that  the 
packers  should  not  be  hampered  in  their  business  through  court 
interference.  He  said  that  when  the  consent  decree  was  entered 
it  was  held  by  the  Government  that  there  existed  an  unfair  com¬ 
bination  of  packers  who  controlled  the  country’s  meat  and 
threatened  to  extend  their  monopoly  to  the  food  industry.  Stat¬ 
ing  that  although  he  believed  that  this  was  a  gross  exaggeration 
of  the  facts,  Mr.  Hogan  continued:  “We  maintain  that  this  threat, 
if  present  in  1920,  has  completely  disappeared  now  and  there  is 
no  possibility  or  potentialities  of  achieving  any  monopoly  or  re¬ 
straint  of  the  American  food  industry.” 

In  speaking  of  the  relationship  of  mere  size  to  monopoly,  Mr. 
Hogan  cited  certain  cases,  in  none  of  which  was  it  held  that  the 
size  of  the  organization  was  enough  to  constitute  a  monopoly  if 
that  organization  did  not  control  substantially  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  industry. 

“At  no  time  during  the  last  ten  years  have  any  one  of  these 
four  packers  done  more  than  16.2  per  cent  of  the  Nation’s  meat 
and  lard  business,  and  that  was  by  Armour  in  1923.  In  1929 
Swift  did  the  most  business  of  any  of  the  “Big  Four,”  having 
business  slightly  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total. 

All  of  the  “Big  Four”  showed  a  decrease  in  percentage  of 
earnings  on  the  invested  capital  from  1923  to  1929,  according  to 
Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hogan,  in  comparing  the  earnings  on  the  invested  capital 
of  the  “Big  Four”  with  the  percentage  earnings  of  other  food 
concerns,  stated  that:  General  Foods  Corporation  made  over  45 
per  cent  profit  on  its  capital  investment  in  1929;  Standard 
Brands,  38.2  per  cent;  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  with 
1929  sales  of  $300,000,000,  32.5  per  cent;  National  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany,  20  per  cent,  and  the  Gold  Dust  Corporation,  46  per  cent. 
In  giving  the  earnings  of  the  chain  stores,  “with  whom  we  would 
compete  directly  in  distributing,  wholesaling  and  manufacturing 
if  we  were  pennitted  to  sell  a  general  line  of  foods,”  Mr.  Hogan 
said  that  in  1929  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific'Tea  Company  made 
26  per  cent  on  its  capital  investment;  Safeway  Stores  made  22 


per  cent;  First  National  Stores,  43.5  per  cent,  and  American 
Stores,  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hogan  continued  his  argument,  stating  that  all  of  the 
practices  that  the  Government  had  complained  about  had  been 
ceased  by  the  packers. 

In  closing  his  argument,  Mr.  Hogan  pointed  out  that  the  stip¬ 
ulations  covering  the  testimony  of  a  large  group  of  livestock 
grrowers  had  told  the  court  that  the  packers  did  not  use  unfair 
competitive  methods. 

In  the  oral  argument  of  William  C.  Breed,  counsel  for  the 
National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  direct  contradiction  of 
ajl  of  Mr.  Hogan’s  claims  were  made.  Mr.  Breed  stated  that  to 
modify  the  consent  decree  so  as  to  permit  the  packers  to  indulge 
in  the  retail  food  market  would  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
control  one-fourth  of  the  total  food  industry  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  event  that  the  decree  is  modified,  this  will  place  the 
packers  in  a  position  to  open  up  60,000  chain  stores  with  an  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  $2,000,000,000.  This,  added  to  the  $4,000,000,000 
business  already  being  done  by  the  packers,  would  give  them  an 
annual  sales  volume  of  approximately  $6,000,000,000  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  estimated  $24,000,000,000  annual  food  bill  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  Mr.  Breed  conceded  that  any  economic  changes  in 
the  food  industry  had  occurred  in  the  last  ten  years,  he  main¬ 
tained  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had 
denied  the  packers  the  very  thing  that  they  are  now  asking,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  food  industry  any  further 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Breed  in  stating  that  the  problem  before  the  court  con¬ 
sisted  as  not  what  economic  conditions  have  to  do  with  the  case, 
but  whether  or  not  the  packers  are  to  be  allowed  to  do  what 
they  want  to.  Justice  Bailey,  however,  took  issue  with  Mr. 
Breed  on  this  point  and  stated  that  the  problem  appears  to  be 
wether  conditions  have  so  changed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  packers  to  monopolize  the  industry. 

In  concluding  the  argument  for  the  packers,  Frank  J.  Hogan 
stated  that  present  conditions  have  placed  two  of  the  packers 
in  a  position  where  they  face  “financial  disaster.”  He  declared: 
“The  trend  that  has  been  shown  this  court  is  a  trend  towards 
financial  disater.” 

Edgar  Watkins,  in  his  closing  arguments  for  the  American 
W'holesale  Grocers’  Association,  charged  that  Swift  is  constantly 
expanding  all  of  their  various  lines  of  business. 

Harold  B.  Teegarden,  counsel  for  the  Government,  based  his 
argument  on  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  the  packers  have  been 
proved  guilty  of  unfair  competitive  practices  in  the  past,  what 
assurance  has  the  Government  that  these  practices  will  not 
spread.  Furthermore,  the  Government  opposes  modification  on 
the  grounds  that  this  step  would  result  in  danger  of  a  monopoly 
of  the  food  industry  in  the  United  States.  When  a  decision  will 
be  reached  by  the  court  is  unknown. 

Grocery  Chains  in  New  York  Federal  Reserve  District  Show 
Sales  Gain — Grocery  chains  in  the  district  served  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Agent  in  New  York  were  the  only  chain  store  organiza¬ 
tions  to  show  an  increase  in  the  sales  for  October,  as  compared 
vfith  the  corresponding  month  in  1929,  according  to  the  monthly 
review  of  credit  and  business  conditions  issued  recently. 

Total  October  sales  of  the  reporting  chain  store  groups  aver¬ 
aged  5  per  cent  below  those  of  a  year  ago,  according  to  the  re¬ 
view.  This  drop  is  about  the  same  as  that  reported  in  September 
after  adjustment  to  a  daily  rate  of  sales.  The  sales  of  the  re- 
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porting  grocery  chains  remained  higher  than  those  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  the  previous  year,  while  sales  of  all  other 
types  of  chain  store  systems  continued  to  show  declines  from 
their  previous  year’s  totals. 

The  review  further  pointed  out  that  all  lines  of  chains  showed 
a  decrease  in  sales  per  store,  probably  due  to  the  combined  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  smaller  amount  of  business  done  by  new  stores  in 
some  lines,  lower  prices  and  generally  unfavorable  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

Chain  store  systems,  according  to  the  review,  showed  a  gain 
of  3.4  per  cent  in  total  sales  for  October,  as  compared  with  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  same  month  in  the  previous  year  and  a  6.7  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  units  over  the  same  period. 

Seasonal  increase  in  activity  in  the  chain  store  grocery  field  is 
believed  responsible  for  the  favorable  showing  of  this  group  as 
compared  with  other  chain  store  organizations.  The  increase  in 
movements  of  canned  foods  at  this  time  of  the  year,  particularly 
vegetables  and  fruits,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  increase  in 
sales. 

W.  K.  Henderson  No  Longer  Connected  With  Trading  Stamp 
Company — With  the  news  that  W.  K.  Henderson,  famed  radio 
anti-chain  store  crusader,  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Hell- 
0-World  Trading  Stamp  Company,  another  exciting  chapter  in 
the  life  of  Mr.  Henderson  is  ended.  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  in 
the  public  eye  for  sometime,  in  fact  ever  since  he  started  his  at¬ 
tacks  on  the  chain  stores  over  radio  station  KWKH. 

Mr.  Henderson  first  attracted  public  interest  when  he  became 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  over 
the  alleged  use  of  profane  language  over  his  private  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KWKH,  of  Shreveport,  La.  He  came  out  of  this  fix  all 
right,  promising  the  Radio  Commission  that  he  would  see  that 
there  was  no  more  profane  languagge  used  in  the  speeches 
broadcast  by  his  station. 

Shortly  after  this  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  inroads  that 
the  chain  store  systems  had  made  into  the  business  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  throughout  the  South.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
many  of  the  chain  store  systems  had  made  into  the  business  of 
the  independent  retailer  throughout  the  South.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  many  of  the  chain  store  systems  were  expanding,  and 
the  resultant  loss  of  business  had  united  the  independent  mer¬ 
chants  into  a  solid  line  to  fight  the  common  enemy. 

Mr.  Henderson  took  up  the  fight  and  started  to  broadcast 
rabid  anti-chain  store  speeches  over  KWKH.  This  is  where  the 
phrase  “Hello  World’’  originated.  Mr.  Henderson  would  always 
open  his  radio  address  with  this  salutation  to  his  listeners.  As 
public  interest  increased  in  his  speeches  a  direct  response  to  his 
championing  of  the  independents’  cause  was  seen  in  the  increase 
in  sales  noted  by  the  independent  merchants. 

Although  Mr.  Henderson  is  comparatively  well  to  do,  at  this 
time  he  found  the  cost  of  conducting  a  one-man  war  against  the 
chain  store  organization  more  than  he  could  carry.  He  started 
selling  “Hello  World”  coffee  to  the  public  at  a  dollar  a  pound. 
While  this  was  rather  a  steep  price  to  pay  for  coffee,  the  inde¬ 
pendents  figured  that  as  it  was  all  in  their  behalf  they  ought  to 
aid  Mr.  Henderson  by  buying  this  coffee.  So  they  purchased  at 
this  price  in  order  to  give  financial  aid  to  Mr.  Henderson  in  his 
fight  against  the  chain  stores. 

Then  he  started  the  Minute  Men,  an  organization  of  indepen- 
ent  merchants  to  fight  the  chain  store  interests,  with  small  dues 
necessary.  So  far  so  good,  as  the  retailers  realized  that  he  was 
trying  to  help  them  and  gave  him  their  whole-hearted  support. 
He  was  arousing  public  opinion  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  re¬ 
flections  of  his  efforts  were  seen  in  the  increased  sales  of  the 
independents. 

He  then  started  selling  additional  products  besides  coffee  over 
the  station,  and  protests  were  heard  from  some  of  the  retail  gro¬ 
cers’  associations  that  had  been  supporting  him.  With  his  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Hell-0- World  trading  stamp,  however,  the  first 
serious  rift  occurred  in  the  relations  between  Mr.  Henderson 
and  the  retail  groups  allied  with  him  in  the  first  against  the 
chain  stores. 

Protests  from  practically  every  retail  grocers’  association  in 
the  United  States  started  rolling  in.  For  quite  some  time  Mr. 
Henderson  carried  on  arguments  with  several  of  his  critics,  par¬ 
ticularly  L.  F.  Padberg,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  which  had  previously  been  very  active  in  sup¬ 
porting  Mr.  Henderson. 

An  extended  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  these  two 
in  arguing  their  cases.  Severe  criticism  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  as¬ 
sociates  developed  when  it  was  learned  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  sports  promoters,  and  the  president  of  the  company  was  a 
trading  company  promoter.  Mr.  Henderson  was  the  only  one 
connected  with  the  pronosition  who  was  connected  with  the  food 


trade.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Henderson  maintained  that  he  was 
right  and  that  his  critics  were  wrong.  But  the  continued  oppo¬ 
sition  of  his  former  supporters  and  the  resulting  loss  of  co-op¬ 
eration  all  had  their  effect  on  him,  and  presently  he  reconsid¬ 
ered  the  matter. 

Finally,  at  a  recent  convention  of  the  Minute  Men,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  admitted  that  he  had  been  convinced  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  he  would  sever  his  connection  vnth  the  trading  company  im¬ 
mediately.  He  stated  that  he  was  no  longer  connected  with  the 
Hell-O-World  Trading  Stamp  Company,  and  that  in  the  future 
neither  the  name  Hell-0- World  nor  his  name  or  photograph  will 
ever  again  be  on  a  trading  stamp. 

He  continued  his  explanation  of  the  matter,  saying  that  as 
soon  as  his  associates  in  the  deal  had  closed  it  out  he  will  tell 
why  he  gave  his  support  to  the  trading  stamp  plan. 

The  same  publicity  that  his  participat  ion  in  the  trading 
stamp  business  attracted  is  requested  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  an¬ 
nouncing  his  withdrawal.  His  statement  follows: 

“I  regret  this  unfortunate  mistake.  I  have  no  rancor  or  ill- 
feeling  against  those  who  opposed  and  fought  me.  I,  therefore, 
ask  all  the  parties  who  were  interested  in  this  fight  to  give  my 
statement  of  withdrawal  the  same  publicity  they  gave  me  when 
I  was  in  the  trading  stamp  business. 

“We  are  all  engaged  in  one  fight  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
My  only  aim  is  to  destroy  this  monster  of  centralized  wealth, 
which,  if  unopposed,  will  destroy  the  initiative  of  our  people  and 
opportunties  for  future  generations. 

“I  am  actuated  in  this  work  only  for  the  purpose  to  serve. 
Chain  stores,  trusts,  monopolies,  etc.,  would  never  have  gotten  the 
strangle  hold  on  the  American  people  if  the  true  story  had  been 
carried  into  the  home. 

“I  have  appealed  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  not  to 
their  prejudice.  I  have  stated  existing  facts  and  conditions.  I 
have  not  tried  to  build  one  industry  by  tearing  down  another. 
To  me  chain  stores  are  a  menace,  and  not  an  industry.  There¬ 
fore,  they  should  be  destroyed  like  monsters. 

“The  conditions  in  my  own  home  city,  Shreveport,  suggested 
this  fight  to  me.  It  was  only  in  appreciation  of  the  facilities  at 
hand  and  a  realization  of  my  duty  to  do  my  part  in  perpetuat¬ 
ing  the  opportunities  for  future  generations  that  I  began  broad¬ 
casting  anti-chain  store  propaganda. 

“It  is  human  to  err.  I  made  a  mistake  and  openly  acknowl¬ 
edged  it.  I  ask  the  people’s  forbearance.  I  hope  it  will  be  my 
last  error,  something  I  have  my  doubts  about.  Men  who  made 
no  mistakes  never  accomplished  much.  Therefore,  considering 
human  frailties,  I  ask  their  forbearance. 

“The  chain  store  fight  is  of  vital  importance.  If  our  country 
should  continue  a  land  of  opportunities,  chain  store  systems 
must  be  wiped  out. 

“The  radio  program  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  vigorous 
manner  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  While  I  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  will  never  submit  to  any  policy  that  may  interfere 
with  my  effectiveness.  My  enemies  have  charged  me  with  mak¬ 
ing  money.  But  they  fail  to  find  any  fault  with  any  of  the  other 
broadcasting  systems.  I  have  been  a  target  of  their  attacks. 
Any  increase  of  wave  length  has  been  granted  to  me  only  after 
a  hard  fight.  If  the  National  Broadcasting  Systems  were  asked 
about  their  profits  what  would  their  answer  be?  While  this 
station  cannot  operate  without  money,  the  price  I  ask  is  less  and 
the  service  given  better  than  by  any  other  station. 

“I  have  never  misrepresented  anything.  The  money  sent  to 
me  has  been  accompanied  by  the  most  encouraging  letters  from 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Those  who  criticised  never 
contributed.  If  their  insinuations  intended  to  excite  mistrust, 
envy  and  jtalousy  in  the  minds  of  the  public  had  succeeded,  and 
Station  KWKH  should  have  discontinued  to  broadcast  the 
people’s  message,  what  would  they  have  given  instead? 

“Therefore,  in  face  of  these  facts,  feeling  conscious  of  right 
being  on  my  side,  I  will  go  ahead  courageously,  convinced  that 
I  am  fulfilling  a  duty  that  I  owe  my  fellow-citizens.” 

Mr.  Henderson  then  stated  that  he  is  always  willing  to  co-op¬ 
erate  with  the  independent  retailers  any  time  that  they  wish. 
Now  that  the  matter  of  the  trading  stamp  company  has  been 
threshed  out,  and  Mr.  Henderson,  when  it  was  proven  that  he 
was  wrong,  has  taken  steps  to  correct  the  situation,  it  is  thought 
that  rigid  co-operation  between  the  various  independent  organi¬ 
zations  and  Mr.  Henderson  will  again  feature  the  fight  against 
the  chain  stores.  Public  interest  n  the  anti-chain  fight  is  keen, 
as  is  attested  by  the  flow  of  letters  to  Station  KWKH.  It  is  said 
that  mail  from  listeners  totals  10,000  letters  daily,  and  requires 
a  permanent  staff  of  20  people  to  handle  it,  according  to  officials 
of  the  station. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THE  TRI-STATES 
MEETING 

WHETHER  canners  go  to  a  canners’  convention 
for  business  information  and  help  or  for  enter¬ 
tainment  will  always  remain  a  muted  question. 
But  no  one  doubts  but  that  the  annual  entertainment 
furnished  at  the  Tri-States  Convention  by  the  Get  To¬ 
gether  Committee  is  a  very  large  and  important  at¬ 
traction.  No  need  to  split  on  this  question ;  the  attend¬ 
ant  at  this  coming  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
Hotel  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  December  11th  and  12th, 
will  get  both,  and  plenty  of  each. 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  potentate,  Boumi  Temple,  A.  A. 
0.  N.  M.  S.,  is  this  week  conducting  a  great  circus  at 
the  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  in  Baltimore,  for  charity, 
and  w’hen  you  know  that  he  has  corraled  all  the  great 
acts,  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdoms  of  the  great  cir¬ 
cuses,  now  at  liberty  on  their  wintertime  layoff,  you 
will  realize  that  this  is  a  real  circus. 

Consider,  then,  what  a  small  job  it  is  for  him,  as 
secretary  of  the  Get  Together  Committee,  with  his 
able  assistants,  Harry  W.  Krebs,  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  and  who  is  chairman,  and  James  F.  Cole,  of 
the  Continental  Can  Company,  who  is  treasurer,  to  put 
on  a  show  at  Philadelphia  ?  Our  “Bob”  is  a  showman  of 
no  mean  pretenses,  a  P.  T.  Barnum  and  Knute  Rockne 
rolled  into  one,  and  you  can  bet  he,  with  his  assistants, 
will  put  over  this  show  in  great  style.  And  it  is  all 
free,  and  that  is  something  that  neither  of  the  other 
illustrious  gentlemen  could  ever  see.  But  you  “have 
got”  to  be  there  to  enjoy  it;  he  will  not  bring  it  to  you 
at  home. 

President  Hall,  Secretaries  Dashiell  and  Shook  and 
all  the  officers  have  prepared  an  attractive  program  to 
supply  your  business  requirements,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  things  at  the  convention  that  you  should  be 
present  to  hear  and  profit  by.  It  will  be  a  big  meeting 
beyond  doubt,  and  all  will  be  there. 

Remember  the  date,  and  the  place,  and  all  that  goes 
with  them. 

- * - 

INDIANA  CANNERS  TO  MEET  DEC.  19th 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  at  Indianapolis,  on  November  20th  and 
21st,  was  an  incomplete  session,  and  they  adjourn¬ 
ed  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  on  December  19th. 
Meantime  it  was  generally  agreed  that  nothing  would 
be  done  towards  contracting  for  the  1931  tomato  crop, 
especially,  until  after  this  later  meeting.  It  is  pretty 
well  recognized  that  growers’  contracts  must  be  written 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  have  been  in  recent  years. 
Everything  in  the  merchandise  line  is  tending  down¬ 
ward,  and  canned  foods  cannot  stand  alone  in  maintain¬ 
ing  old  time  costs  and  prices.  The  canners  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  tie  themselves  up  in  definite  contracts,  calling 
for  the  acceptance  of  crops  next  fall  at  high  prices.  If 
conditions  warrant  it  next  fall  it  will  b«  very  easy  to 
increase  the  contract  price,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to 
reduce  these  contract  prices,  once  made,  be  conditions 
what  they  may.  The  canners  are  faced  with  the  task 
of  producing  their  goods  upon  a  considerably  lower  cost 
basis  than  has  pertained  in  the  past  few  years ;  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost  cannot  be  placed  upon  any  one  or 
two  items ;  it  must  be  all  along  the  line.  And  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  have  to  do  their  part.  The  huge  unemploy¬ 
ment  condition  throughout  the  country  would  seem  to 
insure  to  the  growers  farm  labor  at  lower  cost,  and  if 


the  growers  do  not  effect  this  saving  in  their  costs  it 
will  be  their  own  fault.  Let  them  study  the  present 
prices  on  canned  foods,  which  despite  no  bothersome 
surplus  anywhere  are  nearly  all  below  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  see  where  this  demand  for  lowered 
costs  comes  from.  It  cannot  be  avoided,  and  the  can¬ 
ners  must  not  strangle  themselves  with  contracts  on 
the  old  basis.  And  of  course  what  is  true  of  Indiana  is 
equally  true  in  every  other  section  of  the  country. 

- ♦ - 

METAL  PACKAGE  ESTABLISHES  TECHNICAL 
SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

CANNERS  certainly  cannot  complain  of  the  lack 
of  outside  help  in  the  solution  of  their  canning 
problems.  Present  conditions  of  the  business  pre¬ 
sent  a  wonderful  contrast  when  compared  with  the 
early  days  of  canning.  Then  the  “Processor”  was  a 
person  of  more  than  mere  distinction ;  he  was  regarded 
as  a  worker  of  magic,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  first 
canneries  the  process  room  was  securely  locked  and 
barred  from  the  eyes  of  even  the  “boss,”  as  this  sup¬ 
posed  magician  performed  his  wonders  in  keeping  the 
canned  foods.  The  only  wonder  about  it  was  that  the 
goods  kept  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  century  most  processing  was  done  by  the  hit-and- 
miss  formula,  the  handed  down  “times”  of  process,  or 
the  rule  of  thumb,  as  it  was  generallv  known. 

Now  look  at  it.  Every  step  of  the  proceeding  is 
studied  by  chemists,  bacteriologists  and  other  scien¬ 
tists  whose  official  terms  baffle  the  layman  to  even  pro¬ 
nounce,  much  less  spell.  In  addition  to  the  great  lab¬ 
oratories  conducted  by  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  financed  by  the  great  can  companies,  tin  plate 
makers,  etc.,  there  are  other  laboratories  maintained 
and  run  for  no  other  purposes  than  service  to  the  can¬ 
ners  without  cost  and  at  the  expense  of  the  can  com¬ 
panies  generally.  There  may  be  other  industries  which 
have  equal  or  greater  free  service  rendered  them,  but 
they  do  not  recur  to  mind. 

And  now  the  Metal  Package  Corporation,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  has  joined  this  philanthropic  group  and  is  ready 
to  render  scientific  service  to  its  patrons,  just  as  the 
other  big  can  companies  are  doing.  Their  announce¬ 
ment  in  this  issue  tells  you  that  they  have  through  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  well-known  firm  of  bacteriologists 
and  chemists,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  of  Baltimore,  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  LeRoy  Strasburger  as  head  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  to  serve  your  every  need.  They  invite  you  to 
bring  your  processing  or  other  factory  troubles  to 
them,  and  it  but  remains  for  you  to  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Strasburger  has  worked  out  many  formulas 
for  food  producers;  has  given  long  study  to  tomato 
products  problems,  for  instance,  and  is  intimately  fa¬ 
miliar  with  canned  foods  problems  of  all  kinds.  He 
is  a  good  man  for  the  position,  and  this  insures  depend¬ 
able  work  on  any  matters  submitted  to  this  new  de¬ 
partment  of  metal  package. 


“The  other  night  I  went  to  the  theater 
With  a  lowbrow  friend. 

And  the  orchestra  played  Little  Brown  Jug. 

And  he  thought 

It  was  the  national  anthem 

And  he  stood  up. 

And  I  did,  too. 

Darn  him !” 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED 


CANNERS- Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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National 

Service 

Localized 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NEXT  BEST  THING 

Old  Gentleman  (bewildered  at  the  elaborat-i  wed¬ 
ding) — “Are  you  the  bridegroom?” 

Young  Man — “No,  sir ;  I  was  eliminated  in  the  semi¬ 
finals.” 


SUPERSTITION  IS  COSTLY 


This  is  one  of  the  big  advan¬ 
tages  to  you  in  the  H  &  D 
organization  with  its  eleven  box  making  plants 
in  the  canning  belt.  One  of  these  plants  is 
near  you,  ready  to  furnish  prompt  and  complete 
service  on  your  requirements  in  corrugated 
fibre  shipping  boxes. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 

THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDER  DAUCH  x^SHIPPINC  BOXES 


Robins  Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARP  and  CONCORD  STS.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


MeStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


Closed  Retorts 


Wifie — There  were  two  hats  that  I  liked — one  for 
$13  and  the  other  for  $18. 

Hubby — Which  one  did  you  finally  decide  on? 
Wifie — The  $18  one.  I’m  a  little  superstitious  about 
the  number  thirteen. 


BACK  TO  THE  GREEK 

“Has  your  wdfe  made  home  happier  since  she  went 
to  cooking  schools?” 

“Much  happier,”  declared  Mr.  Meekton.  “We  have 
both  learned  to  appreciate  plain,  simple  restaurant 
food.” 


A  GAMBLE 

Uncle  Henpeck — You  boys  of  today  want  too  much 
money.  Do  you  know  what  I  was  getting  when  I  mar¬ 
ried  your  aunt? 

Nephew — No,  and  I’ll  bet  you  didn’t,  either. 


MISPLACED  INTEREST 

He  dashed  into  the  police  station  at  midnight,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  his  wife  had  been  missing  since  8  o’clock 
that  morning,  and  asking  that  a  search  be  made  for 
her. 

“Her  description,”  said  the  sergeant.  “Height?” 

“I-I  don’t  know.” 

“Weight?” 

The  husband  shook  his  head  vaguely. 

“Color  of  eyes?” 

“Er-average,  I  expect.” 

“Do  you  know  how  she  was  dressed  ?’ 

“I  expect  she  wore  her  coat  and  hat.  She  took  the 
dog  with  her.” 

“What  kind  of  a  dog?” 

“Brindle  bull  terrier,  weight  fourteen  and  one-half 
pounds,  four  dark  splotches  on  his  body,  shaded  from 
gray  to  white.  Round,  blackish  spray  over  the  left  eye, 
white  stub  tail,  three  white  legs  and  right  front  leg 
brindled,  all  but  two  toes.  A  small  nick  in  the  left 
ear,  a  silver  link  collar,  with - ” 

“That’ll  do,”  gasped  the  sergeant,  “we’ll  find  the 
dog.” — Boston  Globe. 


“What  are  the  passengers  leaning  but  of  the  window.*? 
for,  conductor?”  asked  the  nervous  old  lady. 

“We  just  ran  over  a  cat,  ma’am,”  replied  the  con¬ 
ductor. 

“Poor  little  animal !  And  was  it  on  the  track  ?” 
“No,  ma’am,”  he  assured  her,  “the  locomotive  chased 
him  across  the  street.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

"■  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

ADHESIVES,  Paatca  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Ca,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  KidBewood,  N.  J. 

adjuster,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  ParinB  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chiiholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wu. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wir^  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Robber,  Wire,  etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porto  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porto.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  VegeUble  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry, 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Cape.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Cormgatsd)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore 
Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BT-PRODUCra.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Aim  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E-  W.  Bliss  ft  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimora. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotta  Mieh 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinda. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Bsltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Ca,  Baltimora 
Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Lan^senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A_.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Ca,  Tne.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Convwors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutee.  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  R.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  AHch. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hnntlev  Mfg.  Ca.  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  R.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Coro..  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottia  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Aids  Machine  Ca,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slavsman  A  Co.,  Baltimora 

Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coila 
Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
‘\indenslng  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canncrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers.  Retort.  Sec  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Contlnuoua 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprngiie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Pttri’Ti-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina.  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corn..  Chicago. 

Copper  .Tacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw  Enpold  Co..  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

*vnrs  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Pariin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 
vTqnsen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corn..  Cedarburg.  Wis 
Mor^l  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

'  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Tnc.,  Baltimora 
Spramis-Seils  Com..  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
vTspsen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis 
Mnrral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

^  K.  Robing  A  Co..  Tnc.,  Baltimore. 
fipreome-Seils  Com..  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS, 
s  vers  Machine  Co.,  Sslevn.  N  *T. 

Tievlin-Cbapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

TT-vflev  M^~  Co  .  Broeton.  N.  V 
CORN  HTTSKERS  AND  STT.KERS. 
t>»>n„.rbor>n,an  Co  .  Berlin.  Wi« 

WnnOev  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton.  N.  Y. 

^torrel  Bros.,  Morral.  Ohio. 
c„ve,me-Belle  CoTP-,  Chicago. 

TTeiteif  Cooananv.  Baltimore. 

C«m  Mixers  and  Agitators,  See  Oom  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Bexea 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  ft  Dauch  Paper  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litha  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Com.  See  Cora  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimora 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Capa,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Nct^  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimora 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Enginca. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimora 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Ina.  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  heroMtlc- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litha  Co.,  CineinnatL  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Eta 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandiuky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines.  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Meby. 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hanoen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimora 
Spretme-Sells  CJorp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  (%ieago. 

Wakem  ft  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Eta 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ir.d. 

A  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Spragiie-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broeton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Preases.  See  Cider  Makers’  Msehincry- 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  far  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Mls  Corp.,  Chieaca 

Generators,  Eleetria  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Spn«ue-SelU  Corp-  Chiewo. 

GoTcrnorB.  Stmm.  See  Power  Plant  J^uipment. 
Grarity  Carriors.  See  Coiriera  wd  Conveyoia. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  ^  <>ra  Hiwkm. 

Green  Pea  Clennere.  See  Clean,  and  Gr^  Mchy. 
HoUtinK  and  Carrying  Machin^  See  Cranea. 
Hullera  and  Vinere.  See  Pea  H^le^ 

Hiukera  and  Silkere.  See  Com  Hnekera. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peaa,  etc. 

Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Cannerm’. 

Cannera’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUea.  See  KetUea,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  er  Jacketci^ 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glaoe-Lined. 


kettles.  Proceee. 

Ayars  Machine  C&.  S^esn,  N.^ 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin. 

Edw.  Ronneburg  A  Sons  (^..  Baltimore. 
A.  ^  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  BalUmore. 


KNIVES,  lOscellaneoos. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca.  Int.  BalOmore. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 


labeling  machines. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Wsstodnster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  manufacturers. 


H.  Gamse  A  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  A  Oo.,  Chlcaiw. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  BUtimore.  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Ca,  Bedfort,  Va. 

Slnowon  A  Doeller  Co.,  Baltlm^ 

U-  S.  Printing  and  Lltha  Co.,  Cincinnati 


laboratories,  for  Analyses  ef  Geeda.  Ete. 

National  Cannera  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  A  Siegel,  Baltlmora 


UMA  BEAM  RUBBER& 


The  Scott  Vlner  Ca,  Colnmbns,  -O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Maiken. 
Marmalades.  Madilnary.  Sea  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca.  Ina.  Baltlmora 
Molasses  Filling  Maehlna  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNEBS’  MACHINERY. 


Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renndburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltlmora 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Ina.  Baltlmora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltlmora 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tube,  etc.,  Fibra  See  Fibre  Oont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  BIACHINES. 


Sinelair-Seott  Co.,  Baltlmora 
PASTR  CANNER8’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Ca,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Ca,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltlmora 


PEA  AND  BRAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growsrs,  Ina,  New  Hasen,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Ca,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landre^  Seed  Ca,  Bi^tol,  Pa 
J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co^  Cambridga  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Ca,  Okies gg 
Washbura-Wilsen  8^  Oe.,  Mss  sow.  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca.  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Ca.  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltlmora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca.  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  Ohia 
PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Cblsbolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  Ohia 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pltters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltlmora 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chics«o. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltlmora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brina  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltlmora 
Siaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitaiy  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (^.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chlcaga 

Sorters,  Pea  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinss, 
Beit  Drivea  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltlmora 
Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agenta 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  BlaiUng  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Uhecks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnini 
Brands,  eta 

A.  K  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

STIRRBRS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (la,  Inc.,  Baltlmora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Bfetal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Siaysman  A  Co.,  Baltlmora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  CUcaga 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Biicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Serviea 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhora 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chiciwa 

TOMATO  PEELING  MA(miNB. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ina,  Baltlmora 
TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (lo.,  Inc.,  Baltlmora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg- 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltlmora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Vailetlea 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Ina,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Ca,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  T,andreth  Seed  Co.,  Brfstol.  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Ca.  Candiridgo,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicaga 
Waahbum-Wflson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cana  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MAfmiNERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Oa,  Chicago,  HI. 

Siaysman  A  Co..  Baltlmora 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

HuT*i.jev  Mfg.  Ca.  Bmeton.  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  B^tlmora 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  BaKliBeca 


VINERS  A  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Ca,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hainachek  Mach.  Ca,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Colnmbns,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Ca,  Chicaga 
Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottla  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Oaa  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  iL  Robins  A  Ca,  Ina,  Baltlmora 


WASHERS,  Fruit.  Vogetabla 
Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Colnmbns,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Siding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Syetema 
Tanks,  Wood. 


WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  deaner. 
J.  B.  Ford  Ca.  Wyandotta  Mich. 


December  8,  1930 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


PURE  BRED  PEAS  WITH  CONCENTRATED  SEASON  AND  LARGE  POD 


The  number  of  pods  per  plant  ready  for  canning  on  a  given  day,  the  size  of  pod 
and  the  number  of  peas  in  each  pod  are  factors  that  make  for  superior  quality  in 
the  can  and  for  high  yields. 

OUR  STOCKS  OF  ALASKA,  PERFECTION  AND  SURPRISE 
PEAS  ARE  OUTSTANDING  IN  EVENNESS  OF  MATURITY 
AND  SIZE  OF  POD. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 


The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co. 


Comprising 

John  H.  Allan  .Seed  Co. 


N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 


Breeders  and  Growers  of  Seeds  For  Canners 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


•i 


